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The Clean Content Duty 

In the extended arguments before 
the Senate and House committees by 
which the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law was drafted, growers’ representa- 
tives repeatedly and _ continuously 
urged that no difficulties need arise in 
levying wool duties upon the actual or 
clean content basis. It was shown that 
the bulk of the world’s wool «passes 
through commerce upon the basis of 
appraisal of the proportion of clean 
wool present in the clips in the grease 
state and that a practice and custom 
sufficiently accurate for good business 
would be equally efficient, safe, and 
satisfactory at the customs houses. 
Men who are competent to estimate 
for firms handling vast quantities of 
wool will be equally capable and ef- 
ficient in making the same kind of 
estimates as employes of the customs 
department. 

Opponents of the plan have had a 
great deal to say since September 22nd 
about the difficulties being experienced. 
It was almost made to seem that the 
clean content plan was unworkable. 
The division of customs has apparent- 
ly been somewhat befogged or misled 
as it not until March 20th 
that the simple and practical ruling 
was announced to the effect “that en- 


was 


tries should be made and duty assess- 
ed on estimates of clean content based 
on ordinary commercial usage.” 

A Boston correspondent advises that 
this decision is “regarded as an official 
intimation, that the present tariff bill 
is unworkable on any scientific or ex- 
act basis.” There never was any need 
or reason for any basis more scientific 
or exact than obtained in commerce. 
The idea that some super plan should 
be imposed upon the wool trade was 
credited and fostered by opponents of 


the clean content duty. Since it has 


been found that the difficulties were 
only in the nature of a nightmare the 
situation can be accepted as it should 


have been from the outset. 


Don’t Say “All Wool”— 
Say “Virgin Wool”: 

The failure of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress to enact truth in fabric legisla- 
tion has not stopped activities intended 
to give the purchasing public the truth 
about materials entering into woolen 
clothing. Advertising and educational 
work is being conducted to inform the 
public as to the importance of the dis- 
tinction between ‘all wool” and “virgin 
and guaran- 
teed ‘all wool” usually contain no cot- 


wool.” Goods reported 
ton or fibre; they may consist entirely 
of virgin wool of good quality. On the 
other hand they may contain large or 
small amounts of the lowest grades of 
shoddy or re-worked wool. 

A Utah law which recentiy became 
effective provides that any form of ad- 
vertisement or representation of goods 
“all wool” is unlaw- 
ful if the fabric contains any amount 
vegetable fibre. 
This law also classes as deceptive and 


offered for sale as 


of cotton or other 
misleading advertising the represent- 
ing as “virgin wool” of any fabric com- 
posed “wholly or in part of re-worked 
wool or shoddy. 


The Heavy Lamb: 


Recent market reports as printed in 
the Wool Grower indicate heavy price 
against over-weight 
lambs. It has been proposed that funds 
should be raised for use in educating 
the public to consume the cuts from 
heavier carcasses. The National Live 
Stock and Meat Board is now function- 
ing in the conduct of educational work 
pertaining to meat consumption, but it 
is doubtful whether this board or any 


discrimination 
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other agency would be acting wisely 
in attempting to persuade consumers to 
accept these heavier and fatter cuts of 
lamb. 

As pointed out by Mr. Poole in this 
issue the public wants spring lamb 
throughout the year and it also insists 
upon at least four chops to the pound. 
It must be admitted that the American 
trade has been attempting a great deal 
in merchandising as lamb, carcasses 
which, during part of the year, are nec- 
essarily the product of from ten to 
thirteen months growth. The foolish 
prejudice against mutton has necessi- 
tated classing of all but the 
ovine product as lamb. 


heaviest 


So far the loss has fallen most heavily 
upon those engaged in the business of 
finishing purchased feeders. No doubt 
a part of the difficulty can be evaded 
by earlier sorting out and marketing ot 
the lowever, 
weight without finish is not in demand 
and some as taken 


heavier individuals. 


classes of lambs 
from the range are too thin to be 
brought to desirable finish without go- 
ing beyond the popular weight of 84 
pounds. 

It seems inevitable that the discrim- 
ination against over-weight siuff must 
work back to the breeder. It is im- 
probable that such discrimination as 
may be imposed by buyers or feeders 
will cause the rangemen to abandon 
the use of the heavier breeds which 
have given mutton quality and extra 
weight, the latter to a degree not now 
appreciated by the feeder and the mar- 
ket. There are many sections in which 
this class of lambs can be dropped 
later than has been customary. This 
will enable feeders to take thein at 
lighter weights for finishing and mar- 
keting after older lambs have’ been 
slaughtered and at a time when most 
desirable weights might not otherwise 
be obtainable. 

A greater variation in dates of lamb- 
ing in different sections is easily pos- 
sible. This would produce a longer 
season of marketing of genuine spring 
lambs and also serve to maintain an 
even supply of fed lambs at the markets 
without such a large proportion of over- 
weights as has been in evidence during 
the present season. 
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Making the Tariff Flexible: 

A division of opinion has arisen 
among members of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and resignations are talked of. The 
trouble appears to have developed in the 
enforcement of the so-called “flexible 
paragraphs” of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Act. These paragraphs empowered 
the President to raise or lower duties 
to the extent of 50 per cent if, upon in- 
vestigation, changes were found neces- 
sary to equalize the rate of duty upon 
any particular commodity with the dif- 
ference between domestic and foreign 
production costs, 

The investigations referred to were, 
under the terms of the act, to be con- 
ducted by the Tariff Commission and 
the results reported to the President, 
who might thereupon issue a proclama- 
tion, putting into effect such change 
in rates of duty as was found neces- 
sary to maintain those rates upon an 
equality with the differences in costs 
of producing the home and imported 
article. 

Under the regulations of procedure 
to apply in these cases it an- 
nounced that such investigations would 


Was 


be instituted by the commission when 
sufficient cause was shown by applica- 
tion by interested parties, or upon the 
initiative of the commission itself. 

It is reported that no application has 
been filed for change in wool duties. 
However, some members of the com- 
mission considered that such investiga- 
tion should be begun without applica- 
tions and plans were made for study- 
ing production cost in the United States 
and in countries that export wool. This 
arrangement seems to have been sus- 
pended and until the whole situation is 
cleared up no change can possibly oc- 
cur in wool duties. In any event it 
would require several months to con- 
duct such an investigation, and it never 
was at all possible that anything could 
be done in time to affect the price of 
the 1923 clip. 

If it should later be decided that a 
recommendation should be made re- 
garding wool duties it will still re- 
main to be determined by investiga- 
tion whether existing rates should be 
raised or lowered and to what extent. 
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Question has also been raised as 
to the constitutionality of that portioy 
of the Tariff Act under which provision 
is made for flexibility in duty rates, | 
seems that this question can only 
decided by court action following 4 
presidential proclamation of a change 
of duty found necessary by investiga- 


C 


tions in regard to some particular com. 
modity. Meanwhile the commission 
is proceeding with hearings and inves. 
tigations relating to 

modities included in applications for 
consideration. 


seventeen com- 





THE COMMISSION RATE CASE 


A final 
charges for selling live stock at the 


decision as to reasonable 


markets is expected from the Packers 


and Stockyards Administration in 
arly summer. 
The | original compiaint which 


brought this matter into shape or final 
decision was filed jointly last summer 
by the American National Live Stock 
Association, the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and thirteen state as- 
sociations. Subsequent consultation 
between shippers’ representatives and 
commission men resulted in an agree- 
ment that the hearings upon the cases 
as they came up for decision at Chicago, 
Omaha, Ft. Worth, St. Paui and Port- 
land should not be of formal character, 
but conducted upon the arbitration 
plan. Messrs. C. N. Daggegr and How- 
ard Gore of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration were agreed upon as at 
bitrators, shippers and selling agents 
binding themselves to abide by the de- 
cision so rendered. It was understood 
that the arbitrators should base their 
decision upon evidence .submitted at 
public hearings and also upon informa 
tion derived from the audit of the books 
of commission houses, which audit, the 
arbitrators, by virtue of their position 
with the Packers and Stockyards Ad- 
ministration have authority to make. 
The public arbitration hearings were 
held at Kansas City on November Ist 
last. They were contined at Chicag? 
during the week of March 5th and in4 
supplemental hearing on March — 30th 
At Omaha the hearings were held o 
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March 26. 27, and 28. The American 
National Live Stock Association has 
been represented at all hearings, and 
the Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association took part in the 
hearings at Kansas City and Omaha. 
Discussions which have been taking 
place before the arbitrators have related 
largely to the proper basis or determi- 
nation of actual expense of selling as 
now incurred by efficiently conducted 
concerns. It has, in all 
cases, been urged by the shippers that 
the selling of live stock requires per 
sonal service of the highest order and 
that the quality of this service should 
not be endangered by setting rates at a 
point that would interfere with efficient 
salesmanship. It has also been urged 
that the figures shown by the audit to 
apply to present operation of commis- 
sion houses should be an average of 
concerns doing an economical volume 
of business and be divorced entirely 
from the loaning business. Some dif- 
arisen as _ to 
whether the decision of the arbitrators 
should place the selling charges at a 


commission 


ference of opinion has 


point that would permit expenditures 
for obtaining business. Shippers’ rep- 
resentatives have contended that _ex- 
penses of obtaining business is largely 
a matter of, competition between the 
commission men and should be regard- 
ed as investment and not as a part of 
the cost of selling live stock. 

It will also remain for the arbitra- 
tors to determine whether their decis- 
ion at each market shall prescribe a 
rate to be charged by all concerns or 
whether they shall name the highest 
figure which under the law may be con- 
sidered as “reasonable.” 

The very fair attitude of the arbitra- 
tors has created a very favorable im- 
Pression upon all parties attending the 
bearings. With this matter disposed 
of there will impedi- 
ment to improvement in relations be- 
tween live stock shippers and their rep- 
resentatives at the markets. Their in- 
terests are closely related and there is 
much to be done for the live stock in- 
dustry that requires mutual confidence 


and good feeling, as well as united 
effort. 


remain no 
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OBITUARY 


W. N. McGILL 
Mr. W. N. McGill 


March 24th, after a short illness at 


was taken on 
his home at Ely, Nevada. He attended 
the convention at Spokane in January, 
sat with the executive and resolution 
committees with all his usual vigor and 
wisdom of counsel.’ Always a staunch 
supporter of efforts for improvement, 
Mr. McGill identified 


with the National Wool Growers Asso- 


early became 





W. N. McGILL 


ciation and during the past six years 
was a valued member of the executive 
committee. Few persons have the op- 
portunity afforded an organization's 
secretary for knowing the real time 
and service contributed by officers who 
act solely in the interest of the gen- 
eral good. The present secretary came 
early to an appreciation of Mr. Mc- 
Gill’s liberal and constructive attitude. 
Our McClure, 


former secretary, Dr. 


upon learning of the death of Mr. Mc- 
Gill, 


Grower: 


sent this message to the Wool 





“The death of W. N. McGill of Ely, 
Nevada, takes away from the sheep 
industry one of the best men ever en- 
gaged in the business and from the 
I had 
known Mr. McGill for nearly twenty 
and while connected with the 
National Wool Growers Association 
had valued him as one of my safest 
and most careful advisors. In honesty 
and kindliness he was the soul ot 
In word, in action and temper- 
ament, he was moderate, deliberative 
and kindly. In the sheep business he 
was always progressive, adding to ana 
making business as 
His plant 
was equipped with every modern facil- 
ity needed to efficiently handle the 
He was a large operator but 


nation one of its best citizens. 


years 


he nor. 


changes in his 
events seemed to justify. 


work. 
withal careful and conservative. 

“As a member of the National Wool 
Growers Association he always did a 
little than his share. He was 
never found wanting when called upon. 
His place cannot be filled.” 


While still a boy Mr. McGill came 
from Ohio to Nevada as an engineer 
and one of his duties was the survey- 
ing of the Nevada-Utah state line. He 
acquired large interests in mining and 
later, in partnership with his close 
friend, Governor Adams, established a 
sheep and cattle ranching business. 
This concern is now one of the larg- 
est in western territory and is gener- 
ally conceded to be unexcelled in re- 
spect to management and 
complete observance of the most ad- 
vanced principles and policies of breed- 
ing, management and marketing. 

Mr. McGill had many business af- 
filiations in Salt Lake and Pacific coast 
cities. He was the president of the 
McGill-Adams Live Stock Company, 
the First National Bank of Ely, the 
Ely Packing Company and the Comp- 
ton Commercial Company. He also 
was a director of the National Copper 
3ank and the Bankers Trust Company 
of Salt Lake. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Jessie La Boiteau McGill; three sons 
and one daughter, Miss Frances Mc- 


more 


business 
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Gill. The sons are William Y. Mc- 
Gill of Ely, Cleveland McGill of Reno, 
Nevada, and Neil McGill of Phoenix, 


Arizona. He is also survived by a sis- 





ter, Miss Kate McGill, who lives in 
Ely. 
E. A. BULLARD 
Mr. E. A. Bullard of Woodland, 


was taken from this life 
on March 10th at the age of 52 years. 
Although taken at an untimely age 


Mr. Bullard had rendered a long and 


California, 


highly useful service to his commun- 
ity and to his country. Mr. Bullard 
and his brother Frank had come into 
prominence in the sheep world along 
with their father, the late Francis 
Bullard, who died in 1894. The elder 
Bullard had established in 1875 a sys- 
tem of individual records in breeding 
stud sheep of the fine wool type. His 
success had brought his stock into 
strong demand and high appreciation 
throughout the range states. 

In 1900 the Bullard brothers secur- 
ed an importation of 25 head of Ram- 
bouillets direct from Germany. These 
animals were the of the 
flock that has met the exacting re- 
quirements of demand. 
Numerous additions to the flock were 
secured at intervals from the best 
breeders of Ohio and Michigan. The 
merit of the flock as bred by Edwin 
and Frank Bullard needs no comment 
for those familiar with the records of 
the Salt Lake ram sales. Their policy 
of using only the best blood obtain- 
able was notably demonstrated in 1921 
by the purchase of the celebrated ram 
Monarch, from the Butterfield stud. 
This purchase was made when pros- 
pects were most discouraging and in 
spite of the fact that the firm already 
owned ian unusually strong lot of 
premier stud rams. . 


foundation 


modern 


Mr. Bullard had net been in good 
health for some years but by carefully 
‘ollowing a prescribed routine 
ible fully to do his part in activities 
of the firm and to contribute of his 
time and ability to every movement 
for advancement of the social and busi- 


ness affairs of his county and state. 


was 
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E. A. BULLARD 


His taking away is deeply mourned by 
all who knew him and sincerest sym- 
pathy is extended to Mrs. Bullard and 
two adopted daughters, and to his 
three brothers. Mr. Frank N. Bullard 
will continue the firms sheep breed- 
ing work, 


EXCHANGE OF PUBLIC LANDS 
FOR PRIVATE LANDS INSIDE 
NATIONAL FORESTS 





The 67th Congress authorized the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the In- 
terior to take privately 
owned and lying inside of forest boun- 


over lands 
daries and to give in exchange there- 
for lands of equal value in the same 
state, surveyed 
character. 

This provision will leave future mat- 
ters of exchange of such lands wholly 
within the power of the two depart- 
ments without need of action by Con- 
gress. There are many cases in which 
railroad and 


and 


other companies own 
lands lying inside the boundaries of 
National Forests. It is wholly desir- 
able that for purpose of administer- 


ing matters of grazing, timber pro- 


GROWER 


non-mineral in 
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duction, and fire prevention, the goy. 
ernment controlled areas should be , 
compact body. 


in which owners of such private lines 9 


are willing to transfer them to the 
government which, however, cannot 
receive them on a basis of payment iy 
money because of lack of authority 
for such: use of public funds. 

The government, however, has large 
areas of lands useful only for graz. 
ing. 
thority has been extended by Congress 
for giving of specified areas from these 
public lands in exchange for the pri- 


In a few specific instances au- 


vately owned areas lying within Na- 
tional forests. The recently enacted 
provision provides standing authority 
for action on all such. cases in the fu- 


ture as they may meet the approval 


of the Secretary of the Interior and § 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The law § 


provides that the areas of public lands 
given in exchange shall be equal in 
value to the land received and must be 
located within the same state. It is 


also provided that before 


Numerous cases exist 9 


affecting § 





such exchange, notice of the transac- ] 


tion shall be published for four weeks 
in papers circulated in the vicinity in 
which the lands are located. In liew 
of grazing lands the government may 
pay for acquired lands with timber 
to be removed under the usual reg- 


ulations of the Forest Service. 





ASSOCIATION FINANCE 


I believe that all sheepmen in the 
Western states should be assessed by 
the National Association to stabilize 
markets by securing a more uniform 
distribution of shipments over differ: 
ent days of the week and among vat 
The 
should be used for the extermination 


ous markets. other one-hall 


of predatory animals. 

A great many lambs change hands 
without ever seeing a commissiom 
house and under the proposed plat 
our organization will not secure ally 
owners of this 


G. W. French. 


payments from the 
stuff. 


Riverton, Wyo. 
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The Overweight Lamb—Why It Is Discounted 


Heavy Lamb Cuts as Viewed by Consumers, Retailers and Packers—A Special and 
Timely Study by a Wool Grower Representative.— By J. E. Poole 


“What the market demands is spring 
lamb all the year around.” 

This statement was made by John 
T. Russell, a prominent Chicago meat 
retailer and head of the national or- 
ganization of that interest. Russell, 
who operates a chain of retail shops, 
asserted that during the winter months 
he practically eliminates 
his stock. 


lamb from 
I spent two weeks at odd 
times on a survey of retail conditions 
with respect to lamb trade and was 
forced to the conclusion that Russell’s 
policy was genera. 

Objections by retailers to heavy 
lamb may be summarized as follows: 

Too much conversation on the part 
of the salesman required. 

Consumers are not partial to ovine 
fat. 

Unless buyers get several chops to 
the pound they will go to pork in pref- 
erence. 

Heavy legs are not wanted and leg 
steaks cannot be popularized. 


That the problem of disposing of 
heavy lambs is a winter proposition is 
as obvious as daylight. The remedy 
should be as obvious: not to fatten the 
heavy kind. I put this up to C. J. 
Davis, chief of Armour’s buying force. 
His solution was: “Feeders should 
either refrain from putting in heavy 
lambs or should buy them at a price 
that will discount the inevitable penal- 
ization in such seasons as the present 
when there is a surplus of big lamb.” 

C. A. (Court) Kleman, dean of the 
selling force on the Chicago market, 
sized up the problem in this fashion: 
“Each year witnesses an increase in 
the proportion of heavy lambs mar- 
keted during the winter months; pen- 
alization at this season is logical. Not 
that the meat is less palatable than 
that of the light lamb, but consumers 
tefuse to buy either weight or exces- 
sive fat. A 100-pound lamb at $13 per 
hundredweight grosses no more than 
an 85-pound lamb at $15.25, indicat- 
ing the extent to which the producer 


is penalized. In my opinion the rem- 
edy does not lie with the producer, as 
improved lambs do not reach the fin- 
ished stage until a weight of 90 pounds 
or more has been attained. Feeders 
are not shooting at weight, but finish, 
which experience has taught them they 
must have to get anywhere near maxi- 
mum prices. In the old days when fine- 
wooled lambs predominated in the 
West, they went into feed lots weigh- 
ing 40 to 50 pounds, but as the old 
stock was crossed by Shropshire, Cots- 
wold and Hampshire rams, weight in- 
creased, until now 60 to 65-pound 
lambs constitute the bulk of the stuff 
going into feed lots in the fall; fed 
out they acquire an additional 30 
pounds, or thereabouts, whereupon the 
killer protests, on the ground that the 
product is not what consumers want. 
My theory is that consumers must be 
educated to the change and that we 
should inaugurate a campaign with 
that object. The press could stimul- 
ate demand for heavier cuts, hotel and 
restaurant people should feature 
heavy lamb and the Department of 
Agriculture might lend valuable as- 
sistance to such an effort. Only by 
stimulating demand can the problem 
of the big lamb be solved.” 


On this subject I elicited consider- 
able difference of opinion, which, as 
Mark Twain once aptly remarked, is 
the one thing that makes horse racing 
possible. Russell, and in quoting him, 
consensus of retailers’ opinion is given, 
does not consider an educational cam- 
paign logical or likely to prove effec- 
tive. “Consumers are the final arbiters 
in such matters,” he asserted. Retail- 
ers cannot afford such a campaign if 
it is to be on a conversation basis, in 
fact, this is one reason why I have 
thrown heavy lamb out of my chain of 
The time of a salesman costs 
me a cent and a half a minute and a 
fifteen minute wrangle between a cus- 
tomer and a salesman, which not in- 
frequently happens, does not get me 


stores. 


anywhere, especially when a line of 
customers is waiting. It is up to the 
producer to furnish what the public 
wants or we will not handle it.” 


This is fiat, from which there is no 
appeal. Davis, the Armour buyer, en- 
dorsed Russell’s view, but took the 
position that cost was a factor. “When 
live lambs were appraised at $6 to $8 
per hundredweight, selling big car- 
casses was not the same puzzle as to- 
day,” he remarked. “Even to suggest 
that breeders change their programme 
would be absurd, in fact the breeder’s 
logical method is to make the biggest 
lamb possible at weaning time. We 
must accept conditions and look for a 
way out, consequently, the only sug- 
gestion I can make is either that feed- 
ers buy heavy lambs in the fall at a 
discount corresponding to the penali- 
zation that is inevitable in the final 
stage, or let them go to the butcher 
without a feed. Bucking against a 
stone wall is always bad business. If 
the public will not buy the product of 
90 to 100-pound lambs, the only way 
out is to give it what it wants.” 


That the trend of meat consumption 
is in the direction of smaller cuts will 
not be disputed. Under new conditions 
the feeder who prepares a load of 
steers weighing over 1,200 pounds is 
open to the accusation of gambling; 
there would be no barrows weighing 
over 225 pounds on the market, if it 
was not necessary to put on weight in 
the process of scavenging cattle feed- 
ing and the big wether is a pro- 
nounced trade anachronism. A few 
years ago the big show at the Chicago 
International was in the three-year-old 
steer class; not only has that class 
been abolished but there is audible agi- 
tation for elimination of the two-year- 
old class. The public is clamorous for 
veal and for pig pork. A 150-pound calf 
sells at $14, while a heavy bullock fre- 
quently sells at $8.50 and pigs are on 
a parity with prime 300-pound butcher 
hogs. Under the circumstances a cam- 





ee 
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paign to educate consumers to the 
economic value of heavy meats would 
be waste energy. The final arbiter 
is the buyer. 


“The small lamb carcass sells it- 
self,’ commented Davis, Armour’s 
expert. “We can merchandise the pro- 
duct of fed lambs weighing 85 to 8&8 
pounds alive without difficulty, but 
when it comes to the kind weighing 
90 to 95 pounds, our salesmen are up 
against a stiff proposition and when 
they get into the 100-pound class, it is 
a case of competition with mutton. In 
the New York market, we have been 
selling 50 to 55-pound carcasses at 17 
to 20 cents per pound; at ten pounds 
less weight, they move at 22 to 23 
cents and if choice, weighing 38 to 40 
pounds, we get 24 to 25 cents. These 
prices are based on uniform quality 
and the figures should elucidate the 
problem distributors are wrestling 
with. Retailers are wary of wasty 
meat, which is what the 50 to 55- 
pound carcass is. Chops from such 
carcasses run two to the pound, while 
four chops to the pound can be cut 
from 38 to 40-pound carcasses. It does 
not require much logic to demonstrate 
that either in family or restaurant 
trade, the small chop has a decided 
advantage. A 50-pound ewe carcass 
is less wasty than that of a lamb of 
equal weight and the ewe, under pres- 
ent conditions, costs us but $7 to $8 
per hundredweight on the hoof, while 
lambs of that weight have been sell- 
ing around $13. .A ewe carcass at 
$12 to $13 per hundredweight on the 
hooks looks cheap along side that of 
a heavy lamb costing $17 to $18. As 
we have only one style of dressing 
now, round, the disparity between the 
light ewe and the heavy lamb is fur- 
ther reduced.” 


Russell’s contention is that putting 
wasty fat on a lamb is tantamount to 
throwing away the feed consumed in 
the process. “An incredible quantity 
of ovine fat goes to the rendering 
tank during the winter months, for 
which the retailer gets 214 cents per 
pound at present,” he said. “It is an 
inedible product. . The value of a lamb 
carcass is actually determined by what 
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is known as the ‘eye’ and in the pro- 
cess of fattening that does not in- 
crease in size. When we could buy 
any kind of a dressed lamb at 12% 
cents per pound we could afford waste, 
and consumers would take fat, but as 
prices have advanc:d more trimming 
has been necessary. A thick coat of 
white fat in a lamb is a positive detri- 
ment and my advice to feeders is not 
to waste their feed in putting it on. 
These big lamb carcasses frequently 
carry a 20 per cent excess of fat, meas- 
ured by consumer’s demands which 
means that much waste in cutting. The 
first thing a woman buying lamb looks 
at is the eye of the rib. She usually 
wants chops “frenched” and when she 
gets the finished package home she 
keeps the telephone busy expressing 
her opinion of the manner in which 
she has been robbed. We must charge 
65 cents per pound for the best chops 
when we pay 46 to 48 cents to killers 
for the cut known as a ‘hotel rack’; 
if we buy carcasses we are ‘stuck’ with 
heavy legs which can only be cleared 
at a discount and then with effort.” 

Retailers all tell the same story of 
difficulty: in selling fat lamb. The 
heavy breast is one of their problems. 
The breast of a light lamb can be 
manipulated by the salesman, but if 
freighted with fat is hard to move at 
five cents per pound. In a Hyde Park 
store I saw a rack of such meat, sev- 
eral hundred pounds in all which the 
shopman offered at five cents without 
takers. “It amounts to but one thing; 
we will buy no more carcasses,” he 
said. “Ours is a chop trade, so we will 
pay the market for ‘racks’ and sell as 
few chops as possible. We always 
make money on pork loins and there 
is no gamble in beef, if we lay in pop- 
ular weight.” 


Then there is the chuck. Retailers 
contend that after they have taken four 
chops from a chuck, they have a 60 per 
cent residue in the shape of stew meat, 
demand for which is limited, even if 
lean; when fat it cannot be moved. 
The leg is another poor selling por- 
tion. Russell says he has a limited 
demand for legs weighing six to eight 
pounds; none when they tip the scales 
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at ten to eleven pounds, entering com. § 


petition with mutton at that stage, 


Summarizing consumptive require. 9 


ments, it may be said: 

Household and restaurant trade de. 
mands three to four to the 
pound. 


chops 


Lamb legs weighing six to eight 
pounds find a reliable outlet; legs 
weighing ten to eleven pounds are in 
the same class as big hams—hard t 
move. 

Ovine fat being unpalatable must go 
to the tank; that of the other species 
is edible and can be utilized for culin- 
ary purposes. 


Heavy lamb breasts carry an exces § 


of fat, making them hard to move. 
Heavy lamb carcasses must compete 

with the product of handyweight ewes, 

selling substantially under lambs. 


I spent thirty days at odd moments 


in research work on this subject, vis- 
iting coolers, restaurants and retail 
shops. The testimony adduced was 
monotonously uniform. 
eurs insisted that there would be no 
economy in buying heavy chops even 
at a price, as their patrons invariably 


pared away and discarded the fat por- § 
It is customary to serve tw 


tion. 
chops as an order and invariably all 
the surplus fat is removed 
cooking. Lamb stew, a popular dish, 
must not be burdened with fat and in 
restaurant trade, legs are rarely used. 
Retailers were unanimous in stating 


Restaurant: § 


epenaued 


before & 





that whenever customers objected to 


the price of lamb or the fatness there- ff 
of, instructions to salesmen were to 


interest them in beef or pork. 


“We get an assured profit of three § 


to four cents per pound on other meats 


and can use up every scrap, so why § 


spend time with customers in discus 


sion over lamb?” asked a West Side § 


retailer with a high-class trade. “A 
few weeks hence when spring lambs 
are available and we can sell by tht 


quarter, we will handle them; at pres & 
ent we are merely satisfying a limit 


ed trade.” 


In this investigation I found but ont § 
retailer who had a place to put lam J 


fat. He said he was getting twelv 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Rifle Sights and Sighting 


(This is the first of a series of three 
articles by Mr. Tedmon on this subject.) 

Given a rifle with a perfect barrel, 
good strong modern action, stock, and 
so forth, it is of little or no use with- 
out proper sights and sighting. 

Rifles as they come from the factory 
are tested and sighted to be sure that 
the barre! will shoot with accuracy. The 
sights as then set may suit the man in 
the test house, but this is no assur- 
ance that they will suit the eyes of 
the man who buys that rifle. One rea- 
son, a very common one, why few men 
good shooting is because 
never reset the sights to 
suit their eyes and their manner of 
holding. Seldom is it that two men 
will hold and sight a rifle the same 
way. Any rifle that is accurate can be 
made to shoot where you hold. If 
your rifle does not do this and the 
barrel is in good shape, you should 
reset the sights to suit you. 

Practically all American rifles come 
from the factory with open sights at- 
The front sight is generally 
a blade sight with a white metal blade, 
The rear 


do really 
they have 


tached. 


or at times an ivory bead. 
sight in the majority of cases is the 
common type, or modified buckhorn 
rear sight that is provided with a 
notched slide for elevation. The best 
open rear sight that is now offered for 
sale and comes as regular equipment 
is the flat top open rear sight as is- 
sued on the Savage high-power rifles. 
This sight has a flat top and also is 
provided with: a wind gauge screw 
which allows for lateral adjustment. 
It is also provided with means for 
changing the elevation. This probably 
comes most nearly being the pick of 
our open rear sights. 

The rear sight should have a flat 
top, thus doing away with the old 
style high horns that always stuck up 
in the way and cut out a big part of 
the view. The front sight should have 
a bead of some kind. Ivory is the 
general favorite, but there are many 
who like the gold beads. The main 
thing is to have a sight that is easily 
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seen against the objects at which the 
shot will be most generally made. 

However, to get the most out of 
your rifle you should equip it with a 
peep rear sight. The two common 
makes, the Lyman and the Marble, are 
made for practically every rifle manu- 
factured. With the peep sight the 
sighting distance, that is the distance 
between the sights, is mucn greater 
and consequently more accurate. The 
sight being near the eye, and really 
amounting to a thin indistinct ring, 
does not obstruct the field of view and 
greatly relieves the eye strain. It 
makes it possible for all to shoot with 
both eyes open as one should, and 
makes quick snap shots easier and 
surer. After becoming accustomed to 
them, you will shoot your rifle a good 
deal as you would a shotgun. Inas- 
much as the eye itself locates the cen- 
ter of the peep, if not interfered with, 
it resolves itself into a one-sight aim- 
ing proposition—the front sight. 

I imagine that many of my readers 
will not agree with this peep sight 
business. However, inasmuch as the 
War Department is now working on a 
peep sight for the New Springfield, our 














regular army rifle, for service use; 
and as many will recall that the model 
1917 rifle with which the army of the 
A. E. F. was armed and which did 
such good service in France, had peep 
sights on it; and in view of the fact 
that the best of the Biological Survey 
hunters equip their rifles with them; 
and that the majority of our best big 
game guides and big game hunters 
also use them,—it will be apparent to 
the most skeptical that they are at 
least practical and that I have lots of 
good company in my belief. Person- 
ally I have them on all my rifles. In 
fact I have never owned a rifle that 
was not so equipped and in the years 
past I have used rifles under nearly 
all the conditions we have in tnis coun- 
try from seashore to mountain top. I 
am confident that if you will put a 
peep sight on your rifle, learn to use 
it, and absolutely remove the open 
rear sight from the rifle, you will 
swear by it and not at it, and will 
never part with it. But again let me 
say that you must do away with the 
open sight on the barrel. I now and 
then meet a man with the three sights 


on his rifle. His money in his peep 


ALIGNMENT OF FRONT SIGHT. 
“A”—Open. rear, front bead held in center of bull for hunting. 


“B’—Open rear, front bead held under bull as for target rifle. 


center of bull. 


Bullets hit in 


“C”’—Peep rear, front bead held in center of bull as for rifle set for hunting. 
The hunting rifle should hit where the sight is held. 
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has been thrown away, for it is prac- 
tically impossible to use a peep sight 
as it is intended, with a rear sight on 
the barrel in the way. 


A few words about adjusting the 
sights might not be amiss. In setting 
the sights on a target rifle it is cus- 
tomary to sight the rifle so that when 
the tip of the front sight is held just 
touching the bottom of the bullseye 
the shots will center in the center of 
the bull, sometimes several inches 
above the point aimed at. With a rifle 
for use in game shooting, the sights 
should be set so that the bullets will 
hit the spot aimed at. That is, you 
should set your sights so tat your 
bullet will hit the point covered by 
your front sight tip. 

The distance at which the sights 
should be set varies with the rifle. In 
rifles of the 2,000-foot per second vel- 
ocity class, the .30-30, 25-35, 303 Sav- 
age, .30-40, etc., the best average dis- 
tance is about 150 yards. At this dis- 
tance the trajectory of this class of 
rifles will not exceed about four inches. 
With rifles of the 2,700-four per second 
velocity class, including the Savage 22 
High Power, Savage 250-3000, Savage 
.300, the U. S. ’06 Springfield, and sev- 
eral of the late high velocity cartridges 
put out by the U. M. C. Cartridge Com- 
pany for the 25-35 and .30-30, the sights 
should be set at 200 yards. At these 
distances the shooter does not have to 
change his sight elevation for shots up 
to the range stated and in the case of 
the rifles having velocity over 2,700 
feet per second, he will be able to 
shoot considerably over the 200 yards 
stated, before the drop of the bullet 
will cause him trouble. 


In adjusting the sights it should be 
remembered that if the rifle shoots to 
the left it can be made to shoot to 
the right by moving the front sight 
to the left or the rear sight to the 
right. 

In other words, move the rear sight 
in the direction you want the rifle to 
shoot, or the front sight in the oppos- 
ite direction to which you wish the 
rifle to shoot. Open sights may be 
driven back and forth in the slots in 
the barrel by using a hammer and a 
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piece of brass or some other metal 
that will not burr the sight bases. The 
sights are driven in from the right side 
of the barrel. In removing one you 
drive it out from the left side. In 
adjusting the rear peep sight, that 
screws onto the tang of the rifle for 
lateral adjustment, it may be shimmed 
up on the low side the proper amount 
with strips of strong thin paper. Also 
with the peep sight, after the rifle has 
been sighted in, make sure of your 
sight setting by placing a pin of metal 
or wood in the bottom of the sight 
stem, so it can not be screwed down 
below the point arrived at. 


It is seldom wise or possible to make 
any sight adjustments in game shoot- 
ing. For this reason after sighting 
in your rifle, take pains then to learn 
how it shoots at the different ranges. 
If sighted for 150 yards, shoot it care- 
fully at 200 yards and see how much 
the bullet drops at this distance. When 
you know these things, and if your 
estimation of distance is good, you will 
be able to hold over very close to the 
necessary amount to make a hit. 


In setting the sights, never place the 
rifle in a vice. A good way is to 
arrange a table behind which you can 
sit easily and in comfort. Then ar- 
range some sand bags, or rolls of 
blanket in front of you and at your 
sides, for the purpose of resting your 
arms and hands on. Then you can 
rest the rifle on the blankets or you 
can hold it in your hana and rest 
your hand. In either event have the 
rest under the forearm and not too 
far out on the barrel. The main thing 
is to get into an absolutely steady posi- 
tion, with good light, preferably from 
the rear. A bright cloudy day is fine 
for this sort of thing. Make every 
shot count and adjust the sights until 
the rifle shoots were you want it to. 

Do not use too small a mark to aim 
at. If shooting at 200 yards use a 
bullseye at least two feet in diameter 
and aim to place your shots in the cen- 
ter of it. At 150 yards use one of a 
foot to eighteen inches. Make them a 
grey color rather than dead black. 

Most of game shooting is done off- 
hand, consequently you should do most 
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of your practice from this position, J 


However, whenever time will permit 
take the prone or sitting position, as 
a rifle may be held very steady from 
either of these positions. Practice them, 
In the prone lie so your feet are at 4 
forty-five degree angle to the line of 
fire. Spread the feet well apart and 
get your body right down on the 
ground. In sitting, bring the feet to- 
gether and rest your elbows against 
your knees. If you can sit in a lit. 
tle depression so that your buttocks 
are lower than your feet you will find 
it much steadier. The sitting position 
is well worth learning, for it can be 
taken so quickly and is so steady. This 
is one of the favorite positions of the 
Marines and all branches of the ser- 
vice are coached in the prone position, 
for the best shooting possible, outside 
of a machine rest, may be done from 
it. 

After all is said and done there is 
only one way to do good accurate 
consistent shooting. Practice, eternal 
practice; conscientious, careful _prac- 
tice. Never fire a shot tnat is not 
well aimed. Learn to “call” your shots, 
that is know very closely where the 
rifle was aimed when _ discharged. 
Never fire a shot carelessly. Do not 
mind if others do make fun of your 
efforts. Shots are not born, they are 
made. The army has proved that. If 
you can see you can learn to shoot. 
Send to the War Department and get 
a copy of “Rifle Marksmanship” and 
study it. Get a copy of the “American 
Rifle” by Major Whelen, and study it. 
It is a big subject, I can only touch 
the high spots, but it is a worth while 
subject and worthy 
study. 


of our deepest 





WESTERN COLORADO 
A total of sixteen inches of snow 
with the thermometer fifteen below 1s 
the record for Februry and _ early 


March in this vicinity. There has beet § 


some feeding on the range, although 
it has mostly been the tail ends of the 
bands. My sheep are all looking fine. 


Lambing has not started yet, but com 
ditions point to a favorable season. 
Ibapah, Utah. 


Wade Parish. 
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Coyote 


The necessity of co-operative action 
has long been recognized by 
stockmen as essential to progress in 
combating The 
toll taken by the coyote is, of itself, 


many 


predatory animals. 
often sufficient to turn into a loss what 
would otherwise be a material profit 
from investments in live stock and in 
land and equipment. 

As owners of the forest lands and 
of the the 
government has long recognized its 


public domain Federal 


duty in this connection. Employees 
of stock raisers associations, state of- 
ficials, or both together might pro- 
vide funds and plan wisely to bring 
about the reduction in number of these 
predatory animals to a point that would 
justify hopes of final eradication or ces- 
sation of material losses. It could not 
be expected, however, that stock own- 
ers or state officials would also con- 
duct their activities on lands owned 
solely by the Federil 
which lands in-many cases were the 


government, 


chief breeding grounds of these pre- 
datory beasts. 

Long experiences with payment of 
bounties has shown that that plan may 
in some cases hold these animals in 
check, but it gave no grounds for hop- 
ing the numbers would be reduced to 
an extent that would remove the seri- 
ousness of the danger or lessen neces- 
sary annual expenditures for the pur- 
pose. 

Since individual stockmen, state au- 
thorities and Federal authorities are 
all widely interested in this problem 
it has for many years been apparent 
that most real accomplishment could 
be obtained by full co-operation of all 
parties. If reliance was to be placed 
altogether upon moneys received for 
bounties or for furs, then neither ama- 
teur or professional hunters could be 
expected to work at times or in lo- 


calities where coyotes were scarce, 
even though the few remaining might 
be most prolific breders and danger- 
ously confirmed in the killing habit. 
Neither was it reasonable to expect 


such hunters to engage in poisoning 
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Control and State Laws 


or in any other method that would 
exterminate coyotes without permit- 
ting recovery of pelts or of the parts 
required for presentation for bounties. 

The poison methods employed in 
recent seasons by inspectors represent- 
ing the Biological Survey have been 
strongly commended by stockmen who 
have been most observant. This branch 
of the government, functioning as a 
bureau of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has for many years had the ser- 
vices of the most expert students of 
The 


struction perfected by these men have 


animal habits. methods of de- 


renerally been recognized and Con- 
g b * 


gress has appropriated approximately 














Beldon Photo 


HIS LAST HOWL 


By what methods may we soonest get 
the last coyote? Will it be by independent 
state action, or through the Biological Sur- 
vey, under one West wide plan? 





$276,000 annually for the destruction 
of predatory animals under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. Recognizing the inadequacy of 
this amount and appreciating the need 
of more extensive activities than were 
possible with Federal funds, additional 
amounts have been furnished by states 
and by stockmen’s organizations. The 
total amounts expended by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey and by states or 
organizations working in conjunction 
with that office during the year end- 
ing June, 1922, were as follows: 
































Federal Other 

State— Funds State Sources 
Arizona S 18,312 § 160 * Ss 
Arkansas 4,119 1,375 encineis 
California 10,255 8,328 3,357 
Colorado 13,807 12,930 1,594 
Idaho BOBOS:  icintccins 300 
Michigan 3,987 30,831 scsi 
jo: \ 16,562 11,936 358 
Nevada ........ . 931,886 20,368 Slain 
New Mexico ............. 14,622 14,853 abasic 
Oklahoma GRD ssiciceasstease 306 
OLeZON  orrcvvessn 25,307 5,490 1,356 
South Dakota yO Sinner a 37 
Texas 20445 cee TES 
Co . 36,091 26,661 ‘eae 
Washington .............. 29,258 7,090 1,717 
WYOMING eecccrerncscsamee 24,931° 18,080 1,311 
TONG: iccnen $275,967 $172,389 $24,017 
Legislatures in session during the 
past winter have made _ material 


changes in provision for use of state 
funds in combating predatory animals. 
In most instances these changes have 
calculated to secure closer co- 
operation with the representatives of 
the Biological Survey. There has 
been a marked falling off in funds to 
Evi- 
dently it is considered that’ more can 
be accomplished by co-operation with 
the Federal agency that is operating 
over the entire territory and is using 
methods that are most scientific and 
economical. 


been 


be used in payment of bounties. 


The status of the laws of eight states 
as they pertain to this question is as 
follows: 

ARIZONA—$25,000 per year or as 
much as may be needed to equal the 
amount spent by the Biological Sur- 
vey is appropriated for the purpose 
of co-operating with the Survey in the 
destruction of predatory animals de- 
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structive to live stock and.to crops 
and forage production. The state funds 
are to be extended under the super- 
vision and direction of the Biological 
Survey, and upon the presentation of 
claims approved by the predatory ani- 
mal inspector the state auditor is di- 
rected to make payments. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of furs are to be 
used for the same purpose and co-op- 
erative relations are to be agreed upon 
by the State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board, the Extension Service of the 
University and the Biological Survey. 


IDAHO-—An effort was made dur- 
ing the last legislature to have the 
Board of Sheep Commissioners au- 
thorized to control the expenditures 
of state moneys for destruction of 
predatory animals. It was considered 
that the board would follow the plan 
of ‘co-operation with the ‘Biological 
Survey. The effort was not success- 
ful, however, and it appears that the 
state will continue the payment of 
bounties without using any state funds 
for co-operation with the Survey. It 
is stated that the fund for payments 
of bounties is now overdrawn to the 


extent of $70,000. 


OREGON—The Oregon legislature 
appropriated $50,000 out of the gen- 
eral fund for expenditures in destruc- 
tion of predatory animals, under the 
direction of the State Live Stock Sani- 
tary Board. The board is required to 
enter into agreement with the Bio- 
logical Survey “in order to prevent 
duplication, secure proper administra- 
tion, and enlist the financial support 
of the Federal government.” The 
legislature also provided that county 
courts may, at their option, levy a tax 
of not less than one-tenth of a mill and 
not to exceed one mill for the purpose 
of paying a bounty on predatory ani- 
mals. The State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board may appropriate funds to be 
used in conjunction with the county 
funds for the payment of bounties. 
Upon petition counties may also ap- 
propriate from their general funds 
amount to be expended in accordance 
with terms and conditions fixed by the 
Live Stock Sanitary Board and the 
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3iological Survey, unless otherwise 
ordered by the county court. 

MONTANA—The Live Stock Com- 
mission is empowered to have levied 
for the purpose of paying for the de- 
struction of wild animals a tax of one 
and one-half mill upon each dollar of 
assessed valuation of live stock. The 
commission is authorized to co-operate 
with the Biological Survey and may 
also co-operate with counties, associa- 
tions, corporations, and individuals. 

It is reported that the Montana au- 
thorities contemplate using their funds 
for this purpose exclusively for work 
done in co-operation with the Biolo- 
gical Survey. 

WYOMING—A bill was passed ap- 
propriating $30,000 to be used in co- 
operation with the Biological Survey, 
the representative of which bureau will 
have direct supervision of all salaried 
hunters; all vouchers are to be ap- 
proved by the state game warden. 

NEW MEXICO—The recent legisla- 
ture appropriated $25,000 per year to 
be expended under such co-operative 
arrangements with the Biological Sur- 
vey as might be to the 
president of the College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Vouchers and pay- 
rolls to be certified by the local rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey. 

WASHINGTON—$25,000 is appro- 
priated for expenditures of a two- 
year period under co-operative ar- 
rangements with the Biological Sur- 
vey. 

UTAH—For some years Utah has 
had a law providing for a special tax 
levy upon live stock, the proceeds to 
be used in combating predatory ani- 
mals. One half the fund has been de- 
voted to the payment of bounties and 
one-half to work done under joint 
agreement with the Biological Sur- 
vey. The recent legislature passed a 
bill providing for a levy of tour mills 
per dollar on sheep and goats and one 
mill on range horses and cattle. The 
bill provided that the fund was to be 
expended in co-operation with the Bio- 
logical Survey, payments to be made 
upon claims approved by the represen- 


acceptable 
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tative of the Survey, the director of 
finance and purchase, and the state 
board of examiners. As this bill was 
vetoed by the governor subsequent to 
the adjournment of the legislature, the 
old law will continue in effect. In an. 
nouncing his reasons for vetoing the 
bill the governor said: “I am op- 
posed to the growing tendency of the 
Federal government to usurp and en- 
croach upon state rights and functions, 
This principle is involved in H, B. 
No. 70 which expressly delegates toa 
bureau of the parent government a 
concession which has heretofore been 
operated by the state. Furthermore, 
the provisions of the bill transfer state 
funds in considerable proportion to be 
expended under the sole supervision of 
this Federal agency which practice | 
likewise disapprove.” 

Utah’s chief executive seems to 
have a very different conception of the 
Biological Survey than is entertained 
by the legislatures and governors of 
other western states. In view of the 
large areas of forest and public lands 
situated within the state of Utah, it 
seems somewhat strange to have the 
question of control of predatory ani- 
mals referred to as a matter concern- 
ing only the state and in which the 
Federal government should have no in- 
terest or participation. 





CALIFORNIA DROUGTH 
RELIEVED 

General rains were reported from 
California on the first of this month. 
The continued prevalence of strong 
winds and lack of moisture had threat- 
ened a very severe setback: to the 
large crop of spring lambs that was 
being prepared for Eastern markets. 
It was stated that a considerable num- 
ber of the prospective shipments 
would be held at home or sold to East- 
ern feeders. The improved pasturage 
conditions, however, will probably pet- 
mit a bulk of the early crop to go 
forward as originally contemplated. 

J. M. Urruti, Fresno, reports an in- 
spection of a flock of 1,020 ewes hav- 
ing a total of 1,705 lambs—165 pet 
cent. W. P. Wing. 
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Federal Intermediate Banks—National Agricultural Credit Corporations— 


The 67th Congress completed the 
reorganization of the financial structure 
of the United States. The first act in 
this undertaking of reorganization fol- 
lowed many years of exhaustive inves- 
tigation and discussion, and was known 
as the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 
Following that came the Federal Farm 
Loan Act of 1916. When this latter 
measure was enacted, it was agreed 
that it provided only capital loans for 
the agricultural industry and that it 
should be followed by further legisla- 
tion to provide adequate and necessary 
financing for crop and livestock produc- 
tion, This latter facility, however, has 
been provided only recently by the Ag- 
ricultural Credits Act of 1923, which 
was approved on March 4th last. 

This new law means that the farmer 
has access to needed credit on the same 
basis as credit has heretofore been ex- 
tended to merchants and manufacturers 
with whom a 90-day period is ordinar- 
ily sufficient for a turn-over and re- 
payment of borrowed money. No 
question of class legislation is involved. 
It should rather be said that the recent 
law removes a discrimination which 
has previously existed against credit 
for agricultural production. 

The new law does not provide or per- 
mit undue encouragement for farmers 
to get into debt. Its effect will be to 
establish sound economic conditions in 
rural industry and through this will 
develop the social phases of rural life, 
which alone can retain on the farms 
the number of educated people neces- 
sary for independence in respect to food 
supply and for security of national in- 
terests. 

The Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 
is a combination of two measures which 
have been exhaustively discussed in 
both branches of Congress. 
Lenroot and 


Senator 
Congressman Anderson 
had introduced similar bills embodying 
the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mission of Agricultiral Inquiry and 
calculated chiefly to furnish the neces- 
Sary credit facility for farm production 


Their Organization and Functions. 


and for farmers’ co-operative marketing 
associations. Senator Capper was spon- 
sor for the measure framed on the basis 
of the experience of the War Finance 
Corporation and principally designed 
to place livestock credits on a firmer 
basis. The two measures were finally 
passed as the Agricultural Credits Act 
of 1923, with Title 1 designated “Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks” and 
Title 2, “National Agricultural Credit 
Corporations,” these two parts of the 
law intended respectively to 
cover the provisions of the Lenroot- 
Anderson and Capper bills. 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 

The organiaztion of twelve Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Land Banks calls 
for subscription of sixty million dollars 
of capital from the the 
United States. It also provides for the 
sale of tax-exempt debentures secured 
by commodities or livestock offered as 
collateral for loans made to individual 


being 


treasury of 


farmers or to co-operative marketing 
associations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury registered vigorous objec- 
tions to the measure because of this 
feature. The Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Commerce were active supporters 
Mr. Hoover held that 
funds of the Farm Loan Board, 
the capital ad- 
vanced by the Treasury must be ob- 


of the measure. 
the 


except temporary 


tained from the investing public and 
are thus under constant check of con- 
fidence of the investors. 


“A very important reason for the pro- 
vision of this credit machinery is that much 
of the ‘intermediate’ farmers’ credit falls 
outside of the real field of the Federal Re- 
serve System. It is just as important to 
the farmer as to the commercial public that 
the demand deposits of the country should 
be confined to very short term credits. And 
unless some organized institution is pro- 
vided which can positively mobilize invest- 
ment capital of the country to supply credit 
needs which lie outside of the natural and 
economic purview of the demand deposits 
mobilized under the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, then the system itself will be in con- 
stant danger of encroachment. 

“I am advised that even if it should come 
about that adequate ‘intermediate farm 
credits’ were organized through tne Federal 
Reserve System, there is danger that they 


would be secured in emergency through in- 
flation of the currency. To expand the abil- 
ity of the Farm Loan Board to mobilize the 
private investment capital of the country 
through a temporary advance of capital from 
the Treasury would not have this result.” 


In reference to the Lenroot-Anderson 
and Capper bills, which were later com- 
bined, Secretary Wallace said: 


“One is a rural credit bill, the other is not. 
* * * ‘Tt is highly doubtful tnat corpor- 
ations of the kind authorized in the Capper 
bill would be organized outside of the dis- 
tricts where considerable volumes of live- 
stock loans are needed, and even if such 
corporations were organized in other parts 
of the country, they would be absolutely in- 
effective in providing the farmer with better 
facilities for working or production credit 
in general agriculture. 

“The Lenroot-Anderson bill, on the other 
hand, embodying the original Joint Commis- 
sion plan in amplified and amended form, 
would provide a channel for all kinds of 
legitimate agricultural and livestock credit 
paper drawn for a term of from six months 
to three years. In brief, the following 
significant merits may properly be claimed 
for this bill: 

“1. It utilizes existing credit machinery 
to the fullest possible extent. 

“2. It can be put into operation prompt- 
ly and will reach every section of the United 
States. 

“3. Because it so largely utilizes exist- 
ing machinery the necessary overhead ex- 
pense can be held to a minimum. 

“4. It can be expanded to meet emer- 
gencies without requiring new legislation. 

“5. It will make available to the farmer 
credit for such term as synchronizes with 
his period of production and make unneces- 
sary the present practice of agreeing to re- 
pay before the borrowed capital has yielded 
returns to the borrower and user. 

“6. It will reduce the cost of credit to 
the farmers, particularly for sections re- 
mote from centers of surplus capital. 

“7. It will transform the farmers’ inter- 
mediate credit paper into standardized in- 
vestment securities which can be safely 
bought by investors anywhere without in- 
vestigation of the specific security back of 
them. 

“8. While subscription to capital by the 
Federal government is called for by this 
plan, the amount required is moderate and 
adjusted to the actual needs of agriculture. 
It does not, like some of the other plans 
proposed, tie up three to five hundred mil- 
lion dollars of the government’s funds. The 
use of the government’s capital is for the 
most part temporary and provision is made 
for a reasonable return to the government 
on such capital.” 


It is announced by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board that the new intermediate 
credit banks will be functioning within 
a few weeks. Commissioner Lobdell 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board pub- 
lished this statement: 


“It is the ambition of those charged with 


the administration of the new law to 
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render maximum service, but elemental sar- 
ety must be the first consideration. Banks 
and co-operative associations desiring to use 
the service and see it developed will make 
their best contribution by offering nothing 
but perfectly sound paper. 

“Direct loans cannot be made to indivi- 
duals. Direct advances may be made to 
co-operative marketing associations or live- 
stock associations secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts for staple agricultural products or by 
chattel mortgage on live stock. 

“No such loan may exceed 75 per cent 
of the market value of the agricultural 
product or live stock. 

“Loans may be rediscounted for national 
and state banks, savings banks, trust com- 
panies, agricultural credit corporations and 
incorporated livestock loan companies, 

“No paper can be rediscounted upon 
which the borrower has been charged a 
rate more than one and one-half per cent 
in excess of the discount rate of the inter- 
mediate credit bank of the district. 

“In making advances on warehouse re- 
ceipts, the credit banks can accept only re- 
ceipts from honded government warehouses 
or satisfactorily bonded warehouses operat- 
ing under satisfactory state supervision and 
regulation. This should lead to broader 
interest and greater activity in the devel- 
opment of warehouse facilities and proper 
regulation. 

“The facilities which the banks will be 
able to afford to co-operative marketing con- 
cerns should lead to a greater development 
of such enterprises.” 

In the debentures provided for the 


government has no liability. 


National Agricultural Credit 
Corporations 

There is no reason why large vol- 
umes of livestock loans should not be 
handled by the intermediate credit 
banks, The War Finance Corporation 
and most officers of livestock associa- 
tions desired facilities that would be 
less closely connected with government 
officers than is the case under the cred- 
it banks. ‘ Consequently the law au- 
thorizes the establishment of National 
Agricultural Credit Corporations, sub- 
stantially as at first provided for in 
Senator Capper’s bill. 

In effect this part of the bill contem- 
plates the incorporation of large live- 
stock loan companies to be conducted 
under the supervision of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and to have 
status very similar to that of national 
banks. 

The organization of such corpora- 
tions is entirely permissive, but it was 
considered that the extra degree of se- 
curity attaching to the paper placed on 
the market by these corporations would 
be sufficient to ensure its discount at 
lower rates than had formerly  ob- 
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tained.. The past records of some live- 
stock loan concerns have created the 
impression that such paper involves ex- 
tra risk and can, therefore, only be 


handled at higher rates. 


The agricultural credit corporations 
are also authorized to make loans on 
commodities held under warehouse re- 
ceipts, though as stated, it is chiefly 
expected that they will be created and 
utilized for the financing of livestock 
production and fattening. The corpor- 
ations are also empowered to isssue, 
under regulations prescribed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, deben- 
tures with maturity not exceeding 
three years and secured by notes, 
drafts, etc., held by the corporation. 
These debentures may be issued up to 
ten times the capital and surplus of the 
corporations. As in the case of the de- 
bentures issued by the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, the government 
assumes no liability. 

No government capital is to be em- 
ployed in these corporations, nor are 
their debentures exempt from taxation. 
The capital may be subscribed by indi- 
viduals or by banks. The law author- 
izes, subject to the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, member 
banks to use ten per cent of their cap- 
ital for the purchase of stock in. these 
corporations. 

The National Agricultural Credit 
Corporations will be able to do busi- 
ness either with individuals or associa- 
tions. They would, to some extent, 
take the place of large companies that 
have heretofore operated from a few of 
the livestock market centers. They 
would bring in a larger measure of lo- 
cal control and adaptability to local or 
sectional requirements. At the same 
time they must be large enough to 
operate economically and to have good 
standing in financial circles. 

Since the organization of National 
Agricultural Credit Corporations is en- 
tirely permissive, it remains to be seen 
whether the advantages offered to such 
corporations will be attractive to capital 
controlled by individuals or banks. The 
minimum capital required, $250,000, ap- 
pears quite large. Efforts were made 
to have provision made for the organi- 
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zation of smaller corporations. It was 
held, however, that something must be 
done to avoid the creation of numeroys 
small corporations with large overhead 
expense and subject to the danger of 
over-competition in placing loans, such 
as occurred prior to 1920. 


It would seem reasonable that the 
new live stock loan companies formed 
to do business under the War Finance 
Corporation during the emergency 
should, in some form, be continued as 
permanent institutions. They can eas- 
ily be transformed into National Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporations and prob- 
ably would supplant the more distant 
concerns that fromerly were controlled 
in a few centres. In his last annual 
report the chairman of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation said: 


“The corporation succeeded in getting 
local bankers, business men, farmers, and 
stockmen to organize new loan companies, 
each with substantial capital, through which 
it could’ make live stock loans promptly 
and on a large scale * * * The nun- 
ber of these companies has increased, and 
now their combined capital greatly exceeds 
the capital invested in all the _ live-stock 
loan companies that existed prior to October 
1, 1921. And whereas the capital of the 
former companies was concentrated in a 
few places, principally in Chicago, Kansas 
City, and other livestock market centers, 
the new companies are largely owned and 
managed locally in the live-stock growing 
states. These institutions not only have 
played an important part in meeting the 
emergency needs of the live-stock indus 
try, but they will undoubtedly fill an im- 
portant place in the permanent structure 
of live-stock financing.” 


The majority of bankers are not 
favorable to loaning arrangements call- 
ing for as much direct contact with 
government representatives as will nec 
essarily apply in the intermediate credit 
banks. The corporations for livestock 
financing are as independent as_ the 
banks are and on this account the suc- 
cess or failure of National Agricultural 
Credit Corporations will remain with 
the bankers of the livestock states. 

The latter class of credit corpora 


tions are empowered : 


“1. To make advances upon, to discount, 
rediscount, or purchase, and to sell or nego 
tiate, with or without its endorsement or 
guaranty, notes, drafts, or bills of exchange 
and to accept drafts or bills of exchange, 
which (a) are issued or drawn for an agrr 
cultural purpose, or the proceeds of which 
have been or are to be used for an agricul 
tural purpose; (b) have a maturity, at the 
time of discount, purchase, or acceptance, 
not exceeding nine months; and are (¢) 
secured at the time of discount, purchase, 
or acceptance by warehouse receipts of 
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other like documents conveying or securing 
title to nonperishable and readily market- 
able agricultural products, or by chattel 
mortgages or Other like instruments con- 
ferring a first and paramount lien upon live 
stock which is being fattened for market. 

“2. To make advances upon or to dis- 
count, rediscount, or purchase, and to sell 
or negotiate with or without its indorse- 
ment or guaranty, notes secured by chattel 
mortgages conferring a first and paramount 
lien upon maturing or breeding live stock 
or dairy herds, and having a maturity at 
the time of discount, rediscount, or pur- 
chase not exceeding three years. 

“3. To subscribe for, acquire, own, buy, 
sell, and otherwise deal in treasury certi- 
ficates of indebtedness, bonds or other ob- 
lizations of the United States to such éxtent 


as its board of directors may determine. 
* * *” 


War Finance Corporation Continued 

The law provides for continuation 
of the making of loans by the War Fi- 
nance Corporation until February 29, 
1924. The service of the National Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporations is quite 
analogous to that rendered by the War 
Finance Corporation since 1921 and in 
all probability loans still remaining 
with the War Finance Corporation can 
be placed with the new corporations as 
organized. However, it is provided 
that the War Finance Corporation will 
continue in existence a sufficient length 
of time after cessation of loaning to dis- 
pose of all business on hand. 


Federal Reserve Act Amended 

The same law amends the Federal 
Reserve Act to provide for the dis- 
counting of nine months’ paper when 
“issued or drawn for an agricultural 
purpose, or based upon “livestock,” in- 
cluding loans to co-operative marketing 
associations. The Federal Reserve 
Banks may also buy and sell debentures 
issued by Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks or National Credit Corporations. 
Provision is also made for admission to 


| the Federal Reserve System of Banks 


having only sixty per cent of the pres- 
ent requirements for national banks, if 
within a reasonable time the capital will 
be increased to the full amount. 


Amendments to the Federal Farm 
Loan Act 

This act now permits carrying of 
loans as high as $25,000 to an individ- 
ual. It is also amended to provide that 
the Federal Farm Loan Board shall 
consist of seven members, including the 
Secretary of the Treasury and six to be 
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appointed by the President. Each of 
the twelve Federal Land Banks are also 
to have seven directors. Of these three 
shall ‘be “chosen by and be representa- 
tive of national farm loan associations, 
and borrowers through agencies; three 
shall be known as district directors 
and shall be appointed by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and represent the 
public interest.” 





HOW BANKERS REGARD THE 
NEW LAW 


The Wool Grower has asked expres- 
sions of opinion from a number of 
bankers of large experience in loaning 
upon livestock, regarding the probable 
result of the new facilities provided by 
the Agricultural Credits Act. Some of 
these opinions are printed below. In 
reading them it should be remembered 
that the plan makes possible the hand- 
ling of three-year paper secured by 
breeding livestock. If this should be 
done in a large way, it woutd of itself 
take away much of the pressure that 
now comes upon stockmen in periods 
of tight money because of the fact that 
on account of being drawn for not to 
exceed six months, all such paper falls 
due within the duration of temporarily 
depressed values of the collateral. If 
three years should become the usual 
term for such paper it would distribute 
due dates over a longer period, prevent 
flooding of markets with flocks and 
herds for liquidation, thereby giving 
greater security to the producers and, 
it would seem, without impairment of 
the safety and interests of the lenders. 


From E. O. Howard, Salt Lake: 


“Tt is probable that both methods of 
providing agricultural credits may be 
utilized and it is, of course, largely a 
matter of conjecture which agency will 
prove of greater service to the livestock 
industry until experience has demon- 
strated the possibilities of each. There 
is some doubt in the minds of many 
whether the Intermediate Credit Banks 
will prove effective as a source of re- 
lief, notwithstanding all the attractions 
of government capital and tax exempt 
securities made available to it, on ac- 
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count of the small spread aliowed to 
the discounting banks.. . Undoubted- 
ly, however, the existence of these 
banks will prove to be a check on the 
operations of the national credit cor- 
porations. There seems to be every 
reason to expect that once the act is put 
into effective operation the livestock 
man will be able to obtain better cred- 
its on terms and for periods more con- 
sistent with the natural necessities of 
his business and at lower cost than he 
has ever been able to do before.” 


From J. K. McCornack, Spokane: 


“In the operation of the War Finance 
Corporation we found a great deal of 
assistance for temporary bridging of a 
condition of distress, but there is a 
general reluctance on the part of well 
run banks to expand in loans simply 
because there is a safe place in which 
to rediscount good paper, and person- 
ally I question whether it is good bank- 
ing practice to take on loans which 
can not be carried by the banking 
funds available in the institutions, ex- 
cept for periodic requirements for 
marketing purposes, and this quite nat- 
urally would not be flexible enough to 
enable the stock raiser to go into a 
campaign of raising and maturing 
stock, which would require in most 
cases from two to four years. Should 
it later seem safe and desirable for 
banks to organize National Agricul- 
tural Credit and Rediscount Corpora- 
tions a means would then be available 
for carrying this longer time paper 
with local capital.” 


From A. H. Marble, Cheyenne, Wyo.: 


“The Agricultural Credits Law, re- 
cently passed, may prove of some ben- 
efit to stockmen, particularly during 
periods of tight money. However, this 
law contemplates that loans shall be 
made ‘by banks or live stock loaning 
concerns and endorsed by the latter 


and, except when money is extremely 
tight or when there is a financial dis- 
turbance, the average bank can place 
very good lines of live stock paper with 
its correspondents, probably as much 
as they would care 
show as liabilities. 


to endorse and 


ee ee 
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“Right at this time and, in fact, for 
the past year, money has been ex- 
tremely easy and any live stock grower 
who has a good proposition, so far as 
collateral goes, has had no difficulty 
in being financed. It is true that a 
great many stockmen have had a very 
hard time of it and, in a great many of 
these cases, the difficulty has been that 
they are in poor financial condition 
and it is hard for a bank or loan com- 
pany to float their paper on the col- 
lateral offered. 

“T doubt very much whether the new 
law will have a very great effect upon 
rates. I think after this situation is 
thoroughly cleared up and a stronger 
collateral is available that the question 
of rates will adjust itself.” 


THE IDAHO LAMB CROP 


Up to April 1st, Idaho has a lamb 
crop based on percentage slightly 
larger than usual. I have heard big 
reports about the large per cent of 
early lambs saved; these reports are 
botanically classed as annuals—we 
have them every year just as the snow 
clears away. They are comparable to 
the baseball stories small boys indulge 
in in midwinter or the fishing stories 
one hears when streams are solidly 
frozen. I know a few men who have 
large lamb crops, but they are the 
ones that always have good results. I 
think, however, on the average the 
drop is probably 5 per cent heavier 
than last year. Of course, we had a 
big lamb crop at this time last year, 
but April storms thinned them out. 

The range is Idaho is very dry— 
more so than for many years at this 
season, and these early 
bound to get hurt. 

On April ist only a few clips of 
Idaho wool have been sold or con- 
tracted. So far 43 cents has been paid 
for wool on contracts and 43% cents 
for clips ready to deliver. Buyers seem 
willing to pay little more for wool 
now shorn than they are for wool to 
be delivered thirty days hence. This, 
however, is not an unusual condition. 
Most Idaho growers are asking 45 
cents, and not to exceed 25 clips have 
sold up to this time. S. W. McClure. 





lambs are 
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TEXAS OPINIONS ON SALTING 
AND DOCKING 





From the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion No. 14, Sonora, Texas, the Wool 


Grower has received two opinions on 


the use of irons for docking lambs, - 


as printed below: 


In answer to Mr. Ernest White’s 
letter with reference to the best salt 
to use for range animals and the dock- 
ing of lambs with the knife or hot 
iron, I wish to state that salt that is 
all salt, ground fine and without any- 
thing added, will be found to give 
best results to animals under range 
feeding conditions. It takes entirely 
too much of an animal’s time to lick 
on brick or coarse salt when running 
on the range. For pen or stable feed- 
ing, where an animal has considerable 
leisure time, the lump or brick salt 
will usually be found to be the best 
and most economical form. 


Medication added to salt which is to 
be fed to animals in normal condition, 
is a practice which should be discour- 
aged. If an animal or number of ani- 
mals are unthrifty they may be treated 
through the salt, but generally this pro- 
cess is too slow and uncertain of re- 
sults because a correct dosage for all 
animals cannot be given in this manner. 
Another objection is, if for some unfor- 
seen reason or through neglect, it be- 
comes necessary to suddenly stop 
feeding any medicated salt mixture, 
especially when highly medicated, 
there will occur a very noticeable re- 
action or falling off in condition of 
the animals to which it had been fed. 
Artificial stimulation of animals in nor- 
mal condition, always has its after 
effects. Good feed and plenty of it is 
the best tonic. 

Experimentation has shown that 
docking with the knife when properly 
done, will prove best from all points 
of view. The wounds will heal by 
first intention usually in ten days. In 
the use of the hot iron or chisel, two 
wounds are really inflicted and con- 
sequently a greater length of time is 
needed for the wound to organize and 
a greater opportunity offered for the 
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wound to become infested with screy 
worms. 
D. H. Bennett, Veterinarian, 





I have just received the March issu. 
of the National Wool Grower and no. 
tice on page 13 the printed letter o 


Ernest White in regard to blow flies : 


and lambs’ tails. 

There is much to be learned abou 
the blow flies of the United States 
Here in Texas we have the screw worm 
fly during late spring and continuing 
on until late fall whereas the common 
black blow fly which is the seriou 
wool maggot fly of this section of the 
country appears in small number 
rather early in the fall and remain; 
with us through the winter ; however 


it disappears almost, if not completely, J 


by the first of June. 


Aside from the grey blow flies there J 


are many other species, some of which 
are to be found in the extreme north- 
ern part of the United States and Can- 


ada, but leave Texas during the sum 9 


mer months. 


All of these flies are carcass breed: § 


ers more or less; however, a few wil 
breed in fresh wounds and sores, 
At the Texas Experiment Station 
No. 14, Dr. D. H. Bennett, veterinar- 
ian, and the writer as entomologist o! 


the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, have f 


a co-operative experiment 
blow flies. Experiments are unde! 
way along this very line of effect 0! 


burning of the tails compared to the f 
cutting of the tails as against blow fy § 


attack. 


From a blow fly point of view th ¥ 
slower the tails heals and the longet 
the sores remain open or broken tht § 


better it is for the fly but very sever 
upon the lamb. 


From experiments carried 





ear 





on with & 


on ig 
Australia and at two of the Texas & 





periment stations the favor seems tf 


be for cutting the tails off. 


The sooner the tails are cut off tt § 
better if the lambing season is eat! & 


enough to avoid blow fly attack. Thi 


will apply to lambing, kidding, 4 


calving time as well as to dehornilg) 


and castrating. O. G. Babcock, 
Assistant Entomologist. 
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Around the Range Country 


MONTANA 
Augusta 
On the whole we have had good 
weather in early March, but with con- 


We 


are very anxious that the new Forest 


siderable snow and zero weather. 


Service regulations will given ten- 
year permits. 

Early lamb reports are very favor- 
able. There have not been any sales 


of wool or lambs. Every clip of wool 
in this neighborhood has been signed 
up for consignment to the National 


Wi 01 


pany. 


Warehouse and Storage Com- 
Taking the winter as a whole it has 
almost been ideal with us and we are 
looking for the best quality clip of 
wool that Montana has ever produced. 
J. H. Carmichael. 
Emigrant 
March has brought us very favor- 
able weather so far. Good yields of 
lambs are reported from the few that 
have started and it looks as though 
Stock- 
men in this neighborhood favor the 


the spring feed will be good. 
ten-year forest permits. There is no 
business in wool or lambs as yet. 
W. E. Ayers. 
Big Timber 
We have had a lot of 
March and a considerable amount of 


storms in 
hay has been fed. A few clips have 
been contracted at 45 cents which is 
equivalent to about $1.40 on the scour- 
Only 
lambs have been reported so far. Un- 


ed basis. ordinary yields of 
less we have an early spring there will 
be a shortage of hay in this section. 
Ten and one-half cents have been of- 
fered for lambs without finding any 
takers, Henry Stole. 


Dell 
A good supply of hay has helped us 
through a lot of snow and cold March 
weather. No 
as yet 


wools have been sold 


and there will not be much 


shearing until June. Our men are ex- 


pecting to get at least 50 cents for 
wool and better than 10 cents for 
lambs. 

The government lands in this neigh- 
borhood are not overstocked at pres- 
ent, but we favor ten-year permits on 
the forests. Herders wages have been 
advanced to a maximum of $75 effec- 
tive May Ist. Walter Dansie. 


Alzada 


weather without much 
snow has prevailed during the first 


half of March. 


Blustery 


About fifty per cent of the sheep in 
this section use government land dur- 
ing part of the year. These lands are 
overstocked. Fred H. Hoffman. 


TEXAS 


Fort Stockton 

We have had very blustery weather 
so far in March and there has not been 
much growth of weeds which is the 
feed we depend upon this time of the 
year. Prospects are for good lamb- 
ing yields and for good feed. Our herd- 
ers are now getting from $25 to $30 
per month. J. 


L. Trent. 


Crowell 
February lambing has so far yielded 
about 60 per cent. We have had warm 
weather with a few good rains and are 
hoping that conditions will continue as 
favorable in March. Some of our men 
have paid as high as $35 per ton for 
alfalfa, though there has been little 
feeding of range sheep. 
T. M. 


3everly. 


ARIZONA 


Flagstaff 


We have been having moderate wea- 





ther and some welcome March storms 
in this part of Arizona. Some wools 
that are figured to shrink around 58 
per cent have been sold at from 50 to 
52 cents. No business is being done 


on lambs, though good yields are re- 


ported so far. We are hoping that 
the Forest permits will be granted on 
the ten-year basis. Our men use the 
government land to a considerable ex- 
tent. Fortunately it is not overstocked 


at present. John Verkamp. 


Wilcox 
Early March brought us some dry 
and windy weather. I am having a 100 
per cent lamb crop and will depend 
mostly on corn silage and alfalfa hay 
for my ranch flock. _E. C. Russel. 


Pinedale 
The last of February finds us with 
good prospects for spring feed. Our 
lambing does not begin until May. 
James Scott. 


COLORADO 


[ am enclosing check for $10; $5 
for my dues and $5 for a new member. 
I have another prospect that I hope to 
land. -Every five helps, I suppose. 

We had a government trapper north 
of here all Coyotes are de- 
creasing, but there are four or five 
grey wolves here yet. 


winter. 


The govern- 
ment trapper has taken two so far. 
[ am putting out poison myself and 
have some traps. To date (March 6th) 
I have cleaned out twelve coyotes. I 
have been using capsules in breakfast 
bacon. Coyotes seem to like nice 
bacon, for they will pick it up when 
they turn down other meat. 

We have had an exceptionally nice 
winter. The feed has been short but 
very strong. Adam Arnet. 
Thatcher, Colo. 


NEW MEXICO 


Ocate 
We have been having windy wea- 
ther in March with some snows. Our 
lambing does not begin until May but 
we have prospects for good feed at 
that time. No business is reported in 
contrcting wool or lambs. 


N. Weil, 
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Carlsbad 


We are feeling encouraged over un- 
usual prospects for a good lambing. 
We have had one severe cold snap in 
March but the moisture supply is good. 

The flock raisers of this county de- 
pend very largely upon government 
lands. The grazing on these lands is 
now in good shape but in the past has 
been seriously damaged by overstock- 
ing. Francis G. Tracy. 





Cedar Hill 

February was very mild and dry and 
a good many of the range ewes were 
put on feed. However, we expect bet- 
ter range conditions later on and our 
ewes will be in good shape for the May 
lambing. 

Approximately 130,000 pounds of 
wool have been pooled through the 
San Juan County Wool Growers As- 
sociation organized on March 3rd at 
Aztec with about 25 members. 

The past winter has been one of 
the mildest ever experienced here. 
This has been a great help as the range 
was in very poor condition following 
last summer’s drought. The clip will 
be even better than usual. 


J. F. Ridenour. 


IDAHO 





A few clips have been contracted in 
this vicinity at from 35 to 40 cents and 
a few lambs at 10 cents. March wea- 
ther has been quite favorable so far. 
We are paying herders $60 per month. 

Sheepmen in this vicinity are strong- 
ly in favor of ten-year permits on the 
forests. J. E. Pfost. 

Cambridge. 


WYOMING 





Slater 

We are now having fine weather but 
had heavy snow falls and wind during 
the first three weeks of March. No 
business is being done here on this 
year’s wool or lambs. Very few of our 
lambs are dropped before May. We 
are now paying herds $40 a month. 

Slater, Wyo. A. R. Grant. 


Hatcreek 

March has brought a lot of snow 
and wind. In this section we have 
no Forest Reserves and practically all 
of the public land has gone into pri- 
vate hands. It is too early for the 
spring feed and no contracts have yet 
been made for wool or lambs. _ 

The sheep business is nearly played 
out in this section, what few remain 
being in small bands. Jacob Mill. 





OREGON 





Enterprise 

We have been having favorable wea- 
ther in March and good lambing yields 
so far. The range feed is only in fair 
condition. Last fall’s dry weather is 
causing a late start of the grass this 
spring. 

We favor ten-year Forest permits. 
No business has been done on this 
year’s wool or lambs. 

G. W. Franklin. 


Alfalfa 


Up to the 16th of February we have 
had ten inches of snow and severe 
temperatures. A good many range 
ewes were fed during February with 
alfalfa costing $10 to $12 per ton. 
Early lambings were reported to be 
yielding 100 per cent. There is a good 
season in the ground here and we look 
for good spring feed. Con Breen. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


Coal Springs 

A good many lambs are being win- 
tered on feed in this part of the state 
and some bad experiences are report- 
ed. There have been numerous cases 
of scours and a great deal of interest 
has been created by a party who claims 
to have a remedy. We have had some 
February storms but they were not 
serious. 

A good many of our range ewes 
were on feed with alfalfa obtained at 
$5 per ton and corn 50 cents per bushel. 
We have been paying herders $45 per 
month. John B. Barthold. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 





Gladstone 

We have had a severe winter so far 
(March Ist). Our ewes have been fed 
all winter chiefly on prairie hay with 
some oats which are worth 25 cents 
per bushel. We are looking for good 
range feed when lambing begins in 
May. We usually shear about the mid¢- 
dle of June. Arthur Goding. 


Stanton 

In this part of North Dakota we 
had a very cold winter up to February 
20th. Our range ewes were fed all 
of that month with alfalfa costing 
$12.50 in the stack. We will lamb 
about May Ist. Our herders are now 
receiving $60 per month. 

_ J. E. Stevens. 


UTAH 


Spanish Fork 

We have been having cold and 
stormy weather in March. Our lamb- 
ing will not begin until May 10th, and 
it looks as though we will have good 
feed at that time. No sales of wool 
or lambs have been reported in this 
section. We are strongly in favor of 
Forest permits on the ten-year basis. 

Thomas Willims. 





Hannah 

Our lambing will begin about May 
Ist, and on account of the amount of 
snow we have had and its melting so 
slowly we are looking for good spring 
feed. 

Some wools have been contracted 
here at 45 cents witl a deduction of 


one per cent for tags. 
Hannah, Utah. J. T. Murdock. 





NEBRASKA 


Kimball 
We have had windy and stormy 
weather during nearly all of March. 
There have been no sales of wool 
or lambs as our lambing time does 
not begin until May. In this locality 


practically all of the stock is run on 
owned and leased land. 
John Ewbank. 
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NEVADA TO TAX LIVE STOCK 
FOR ASSOCIATION SUPPORT 





Since the organization of the Nevada 
Land and Live Stock Association and 
the employment of its efficient secre- 
tary there has been state-wide recog- 
nition of placing the organization upon 
a fully permanent basis. The work 
done has been of greatest value to all 
live stock owners and also has been 
conducted entirely in harmony and 
consistency with the general interests 
of the entire state and all its citizens. 
Considerable effort has been required 
to present the association’s work to 
men in such a way as to secure ade- 
quate financial support and this un- 
dertaking has become a burden upon 
the time of the secretary who is the 
only paid officer of the association. 

Under an act of the last legislature 
the two commissions which constitute 
the live stock board are empowered to 
have collected an amount equivalent 
to one mill for each dollar of assessed 
valuation of live stock and to appro- 
priate the amount as they may see fit 
for use in promoting the live stock in- 
terests of the state. This was done 
as a means of utilizing the state tax 
machinery in collecting from the live 
stock business the funds needed for as- 
sociation work. The plan also ensures 
the distribution of financial support of 
the organization among all of those 
receiving the benefits of the work 
done and in proportion to the extent 
of their interests. 





A CRITICISM OF THE WASHING- 
TON PLAN FOR SUPPORT- 
ING THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


To The Wool Grower: 


We note the action taken by the 
Washington association, authorizing 
commission houses to deduct one cent 
per head from the proceeds of sales 
of all sheep shipped from that state 
and to pay the money so deducted to 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. We can not say that this plan 
impresses us very favorably, as it 
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seems to us that under it the man-who 
made the largest shipments to market 
would be compelled to contribute the 
largest amount to the support of the 
association, regardless of the number 
of sheep he might own and the pro- 
portionate advantages derived by him 
from the activities of the association. 

We think too that most sheepmen 
would prefer to have the association 
notify them of any assessment that 
might be levied on the members and 
allow them the privilege of paying the 
themselves, rather than 
having it collected through a commis- 
sion house, with or without the con- 
sent of the grower whose sheep were 
being handled. 

As for ourselves, and we feel that 
most sheepmen who are members of 
the National Association regard the 
matter in the same light. We believe 
that the dues and assessments paid by 
growers to the National Association, 
to enable that organization to carry 
on its work, should be regarded as one 
of the very best investments that the 
sheepman can make and he should 
therefore be willing and ready, at any 
time, to cheerfully meet his dues and 
any assessments the officers of the 
association may find it necessary or 
advisable to impose. John Sherlock. 

South Pass City, Wyo. 


assessment 





POWELL COUNTY (MONTANA) 
ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the Powell County 
Wool Growers’ Association was held 
at Deer Lodge on March 10th. The 
main purpose of this meeting was to 
discuss the selling of this year’s wool 
clip, which will total about 750,000 
pounds. The result of this discussion 
was the appointment of a committee 
of nine which will control the wool 
until June Ist or possibly July lst, 
if it is deemed advisable to extend the 
time limit. This committee will have 
complete control of the wool during 
that time so far as the right to sell 
is concerned. If any growers receive 
good offers they can submit them to 
the committee, which after consider- 
ing the matter, can give permission to 
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sell the wool if the grower so desires, 
or advise that it be held with the rest 
of the pool. No wool can be sold by 
the members without authority from 
the committee. 


This plan was approved by the unan~ 
imous vote of twenty-six members in 
favor of the following resolution: 


Whereas, the haphazard contracting of 
wool by our individual members, prior to 
shearing, is not good business practice, and 
that it is to the mutual benefit of all of our 
members to hold all the wool of our mem- 
bers together until shearing, or, If sold be- 
fore shearing, that such sale be conducted 
by the common consent; therefore be it 

Resolved, That no member of this as- 
sociation contract for the sale of his wool, 
1923 clip, from this date to and including 
June ist, 1923, except through and with 
the consent of a selling committee of nine 
members of this association to be selected 
by ballot at this meeting by the majority 
vote of this meeting; and be it further 

Resolved, That this selling committee be 
authorized by the association to meet from 
time to time between now and June Ist, 
1923, and canvass the wool situation and 
consider all applications of members of 
the association for permission to sell and 
that they be authorized to direct sale in 
any and all cases where a sale is deemed 
to be in accordance with good business. 


A committee was appointed to in- 
quire concerning the operation of the 
new law regarding the eradication of 
predatory animals and to take such 
steps as are necessary to secure a pro- 
fessional hunter to work on the ranges 
occupied by the members of the asso- 
ciation. 


A third committee was appointed to 
investigate the large losses of sheep 
which apparently come from rustlers 
and to recommend such action at the 
next meeting as may be necessary. 


R. B. Millin. 





IDAHO SHEEPMEN AND THEIR 
LEGISLATURE 


It certainly was the wrong year for 
wool growers to get any favorable leg- 
legislation from the Idaho legislature. 
However, no bills were passsd harmful 
to our industry, and it would sem that 
while the legislature would do nothing 
for us, they were appreciative enough 
of our business to do nothing to hurt 
us. 

We tried to have enacted a “Truth 
in Fabric Bill,” but this died “borning.” 
The bill to abolish bounties and to turn 
the fund over to the jurisdiction of the 
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State Sheep Commission passed the 
senate but was killed in the house. We 
are indebted to a very prominent wool- 
grower for the defeat of the latter bill. 
His statement that it was a “vicious 
bill” and should be killed should not 
have been made before men who have 
not raised anything they could seil for 
the past four years and consequently 
did not know that his statement was 
intended for a joke. 


It is unfortunate that men with large 
investments in land and livestock pay 
so little attention to the legislature. 
Perhaps the fact that it is our busy time 
has something to do with it, but it must 
be the slack time for some folks. Men 
whose taxes will not run to $15 per 
year get up and storm if any legisla- 
tion affecting them ever so slightly is 
not to their liking. But woolgrowers 
generally leave their worries to 
“George” and go along tending their 
flocks. If “George” has much watch- 
ing to do he _ becomes a _ lob- 
byist. It would seem that every 
little storekeeper in the state pro- 
tested against the abolition of the boun- 
ty, but the woolgrowers went ahead 
raising 125 per cent of lambs, while the 
cther fellow raised something else with 
needed legislation. 

Perhaps the fact that our association 
at its annual meeting left a lot unsaid 
about our senior senator, W. E. Borah, 
has something to do with our ill suc- 
cess before the legislature. One prom- 
inent Ada County member hinted as 
much, but we do not oppose a man one 
day and endorse him the next. Wool- 
growers are not asking for any ap- 
pointive office and they reserve the 
right to approve or condemn the acts 
of men in office, whether they are U. S. 
Senators or game wardens. It may not 
be good policy, but we have too many 
men in office today whose interests 
are largely personal,and unless we have 
the courage to express our convictions, 
they will continue in office. There is a 
lot of things we may not know about 
the Soviet republic and the League of 
Nations, but we have learned to appre- 
ciate the importance of a_ protective 
tariff, and any one opposing that is op- 
posing us. 


THE 


It is amazing to read the circulars 
that have been sent out from the state 
house during the past two years. 


The object of Senate Bill No. 127 is “to 
take away from more than 3,000 citizens, 
practically all of whom are members of tax- 
paying families, the privilege of destroying 
predatory animals, collecting bounties there- 
on and disposing of the furs therefrom. 
* * * Senate Bill 127 would transfer this 


vast resource to the sheep commission, who 
probably would operate through the Fed- 
eral Biological Survey.” 

Above is from one of the bulletins of 
the Honorable Miles Cannon-ex-Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and the cham- 
pion of the Ananias club of. the state, 
He also has the record of running the 
bounty fund $75,000 behind during the 
past two years’ operation. Yet because 
the 1921 legislature created a sheep 
commission, taking the control of 
sheep diseases, etc., out of his depart-- 
ment, he has fought by every method 
he knew anything the sheep men 
wanted. His idea is to farm the coy- 
ote as it is of more value to the dry 
farmer as a means of revenue than 
it is a menace to the best industry 
Idaho has. 


Woolgrowers are indebted to the 
dairy industry. A group of men rep- 
resenting this industry passed a bill 
through both houses which Cannon op- 
posed very bitterly. Governor Moore 
signed this bill and Miles quit. R. I. 
) 


We had also antagonized the power- 
ful game department. We contended 
for the right of our herders to carry 
guns for their own protection and for 
the protection of our flocks without 
paying for the privilege of so doing. 
The warden, Otto M. Jones, is the son 
of a pioneer woolgrower of the state 
and owes everything he has to the 
industry. But his office affected his 
head and he attempted to tell every 
one where “to head in.” The sports- 
men of the state were strongly be- 
hind him and pulled every string to 
keep him in office that could be yank- 
ed. He is also EX, and from conver- 
sations with the new warden, we anti- 
cipate the old friendliness between the 
woolgrowers and the game department 
will be resumed. Hugh Sproat. 
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CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS 
CAMPAIGN FOR MEMBERS 





A state-wide campaign for mem- 
berships was opened on April 1, by the 
California Wool Growers Association, 
President A. T. Spencer had instruct- 
ed the presidents of the eight branch 
associations to appoint membership 
committees in each county under their 
jurisdiction. A quota has been set for 
each branch, based upon a total neces- 
sary to be secured in order adequate- 
ly to finance continuation of the state 
associations’ ambitious and valuable 
plan of work. 

A suggestion of the number and 
value of the minor activities of the 
California association is contained ina 
letter recently received by the Wool 
Grower from the Golden state. 

“An average of five sheepmen visit 
the state association office every day. 
They come to secure information on 
wool, prices on sheep, ranches for sale, 
available labor, and for legal informa- 
tion. Almost an equal amount of ser- 
vice is also rendered to members at 
their homes. Recently a member re- 
siding in a remote county telephoned 
for information regarding a contract 
of sheep. On the same day another call- 
ed for assistance in selling lambs, and 
still another reported the fact that 
sheep under quarantine for scab had 
been moved. This information was 
reported to the state 
and the case was attended to before 
other sheep could be exposed.” 

“Within the same week two large and 
important public meetings were held, 
one in conjunction with the Retail 
Clothiers Association, and another 
with railroad officials for considera- 
tion of means of obtaining better fa- 
cilites for shipping lambs to eastern 
markets.” 

California sheepmen who realize 
what their association is doing are de- 
termined that it shall continue to go 
ahead. They believe that it will only 
be necessary to show clearly to non- 
members the character of the service 
already being given, in order to se 
cure the full sympathy and support of 
every sheep raiser within the state. 


authorities 
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PROFESSOR HILL PROMOTED 


Professor John A. Hill, wool special- 
ist of the Wyoming Experiment Sta- 
tion and a contributor to this journal, 
has recently been appointed to the 
position of dean of the college of agri- 
culture and director of the experiment 
station, of the University of Wyo- 
ming. 

The many friends of Prof. Hill, in 
Wyoming and other states, are great- 
This 
recognition and opportunity follows a 
long period of scientific specialization 
in the production and handling of range 


ly pleased over his promotion. 


wools. Students who have been train- 
ed by Prof. Hill now occupy many im- 
portant positions in western agricul- 
tural colleges, and the importance of 
the investigations conducted and in- 
struction given in the wool department 
of the Wyoming institution is not yet 
fully appreciated. 

It is gratifying to know that in his 
Prof. Hill will continue 
supervision and direction of the wool 
work carried on by the college and the 
experiment station. 


new duties, 





FRENCH EMIGRANTS ELIGIBLE 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


The question of requesting admis- 
sion for French and Spanish sheepherd- 
ers was discussed at a number of wool 
growers’ meetings during the past win- 
ter. In some cases it was proposed 
to request a modification of the immi- 
gration law to permit the entry of 
help needed by range sheepmen. 

In reply to an inquiry to the De- 
partment of Labor, the Wool Grower 
has received the following: 

“With reference to the status of the 
French quota, you are advised that the 
number of people, native of France, 
who may come in during a fiscal year 
is 5,729, of which number not more 
than twenty per cent may be admitted 
in any one month. As approximately 
only one-half of the quota for France 
has been filled, there is not much dan- 
ger of its being exhausted before July 
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1, of this year, when a new quota will 
be available. 
W. W. Sibray, 
Assistant Commissioner General. 





NEVADA WINTER 


We have had very severe weather 
in this section during the first half 
of March. There have been a num- 
ber of blizzards from the North with 
low temperatures and a great deal of 
snow. This has made it difficult to 
handle stock on the range. Several 
outfits have been snowed in along the 
Nevada-Utah line and are feeding corn 
and cottonseed cake. Losses are heav- 
ier than last winter but the wool is 
unusually clean and in good condi- 
tion. W. Y. McGill. 

Ely, Nevada. 





FROM EASTERN WASHINGTON 


We had cold and windy weather un- 
til March 25th, but it has since been 
more favorable. 

The feed looks a little short for 
ewes with lambs, but we expect it will 
be better later on. A few lambs have 
been contracted at 10 cents and some 
of the clips shrinking up to 70 per cent 
sold at from 35 to 38 cents per pound. 
This is equivalent to 50 cents for wools 
having shrinkage of 60 per cent. 

Washington wool growers are very 
favorable to the idea of having the For- 
est permits run for ten-year periods. 

Pullman, Wash. J. M. Davis. 


CALIFORNIA 


At this writing (March 28th) we 
are still having cold weather with dry 
north winds. Lambing has just start- 
ed here and the feed outlook is dis- 
couraging. About 18,000 lambs have 
been contracted around here at $6 per 
head. 

About 50,000 fleeces with a shrink- 
age of around 60 per cent have been 
sold at prices running up to 41 cents 
per pound. L. E. McCulley. 

Cedarville, Calif. 
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MEETING OF CALIFORNIA WOOL 
GROWERS AND CLOTHIERS 


Two hundred and fifty California 
business men attended a_ luncheon 
given on March 15th at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, under the joint 
auspices of the California Development 
Association and the State Wool Grow- 
ers Association. The guests included 
a large number of retail clothing mer- 
chants who, during the same week, 
were attending the annual convention 
of the Pacific Coast Clothiers Associa- 
tion. The California Wool Growers 
acting in co-operation with the Meat 
Council and with the general and state- 
wide organization, known as the Cali- 
fornia Development Association, has 
been active in securing a better under- 
standing by each interest of the other 
lines with which it is connected and 
upon which it also is dependent. No 
better plan can be devised for accom- 
plishing this logical result than by pro- 
motion of personal acquaintance of all 
concerned. 


The Wool Day Luncheon was voted 
a complete success by all those in 


attendance and expressions were 
frequently heard to the effect that 
such occasions should have _ been 


The luncheon 
and the success attending it serves as 
another indication of the great ser- 
vice that can be rendered both to in- 
dividual industries and to general busi- 
ness affairs by having adequate or- 
ganizations established and conducted 
with full consideration for other inter- 
ests and with a determination to work 
along unselfish lines and in harmony 
with other organizations. 

The principal dish served at the 
luncheon was Breast of Lamb with 
Kummell, prepared from a_ special 
recipe of the Palace Hotel chef. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon a number of short 
addresses were made in response to 
introductions by Toastmaster Prof. 
Gordon H. True of the University of 
California. Following these Mr. F. A. 
Ellenwood was invited to discuss the 
mutual interests and relationships of 
wool growers and clothing merchants. 
Mr. Ellenwood remarks elicited ex- 


instituted years ago. 
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pressions of surprise over the actual 
facts of the relationship between wool 
prices and garments. San Francisco 
papers commented very favorable upon 
the presentation of the facts regard- 
ing clothing, wool supply, and national 
tariff policies as set forth by Mr. Ellen- 
wood. A significant proof of the good 
accomplished was furnished the next 
day when representatives of the wool 
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growers and of the clothing merchants 
came to an agreement as to procedure 
regarding legislation calculated to pre- 
vent misrepresentation as to content 
and merits of woolen clothing. 

Mr. Ellenwood’s address which was 
entitled, “What the wool tariff means 
, 


to California,” will appear in the May 


issue of the Wool Grower. 


RAMBOUILLETS FOR EXPORT 




















Yearling Rambouillet ewes exported to Korea and Manchuria from the flock of King 
Bros., Laramie, Wyoming. 


Recent include 


ments of 


exportations ship- 


Rambouillets to Mexico, 
Korea and Manchuria. 

Six rams and twenty very high class 
ewes were selected from the flock of 
King Bros. of Laramie, Wpoming, by 
Mr. K. Matsushina for the Manchuria 
Experiment Station. Mr. Matsushima 
had previously secured 300 Ohio Ram- 


bouillets through Col. Dwight Lincoln. 
Five rams and fifty ewes were also 
selected from the King flock by Mr. 
Magura, Commissioner from Chosen, 
Korea. 
3ullard Bros., Woodland, California, 
recently shipped five Rambouillet stud 


rams to Mexico City. 








Rambouillet stud rams exported to Mexico 








City by Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif, 
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MT. PLEASANT WOOLS AT FIFTY 
CENTS 


On April 11th it was announced that 
at Mt. Pleasant, Utah, a combination of 
clips amounting to 200,000 pounds, had 
been sold to Dewey Gould & Company 
of Boston at 50 cents. These wools 
are almost altogether fine wools of 
good breeding and are reported as be- 
ing of better than usual condition. 

The transaction includes the clips of 
the well-known stud flocks of Messrs, 


Seeley, Candland and Madsen. 





EASTERN OREGON 


Since March 18th we have had warm 
weather, but before that there was a 
great deal of winds and some heavy 
frosts. Some wool has been sold here 
at 40 cents on a basis of a 65 per cent 
shrink Thos. and J. J. 
Antelope, Oregon. 


Brogan. 





SOUTHWESTERN TEXAS 


March has brought us cool weather 
with good rains. We are getting about 
60 per cent lamb crop this far. 

O. R. Davis 

Brackettulle, Texas. 





EWES FOR SALE 


with February lambs 


300 fine wooled ewes, yearlings up; 
in good condition. February lambs at 
foot. 


Price: Ewes at $18.00 
Lambs at $5.50 


Rex S. Jensen, Melba, Idaho 
Phone 386R1, Nampa 
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THE WOOL SACK 
The Boston Wool Report 


WILLIAM M. WOOL SAYS NO REA- 
SON FOR RETAIL CLOTHING 
PRICE ADVANCE 
The Boston Transcript recently 
printed the relative to a 
statement made by the president of the 
American Woolen Company : 


following 


President Wood Urges Caution 


One of the most important developments 
in the woolen goods market during the past 
week was the statement of the American 
Woolen Company and especially the remarks 
of President William M. Wood to the etfect 
that prices of spring 1924 fabrics would be 
at higher levels. He pointed out that while 
the consumer received the benefit of cheap 
wools in the present fall lines the higher 
raw wool costs would compel an advance 
in cloth prices for the next season. As the 
big company generally leads the way it is 
evident that the independents will have to 
follow suit. 

While decidedly optimistic Mr. Wood 
seems to indicate that the trade should use 
discretion in its operations. At the same 
time he does not believe that there will be 
another buyers’ strike. There is no reason 
for materially higher prices on clothing at 
retail and any wrong impressions now be- 
ing spread by clothing interests are in the 
nature of propaganda to take advantage of 
the situation. 





WESTERN WOOL SALES 


Reports from Nevada received late 
in March, told of one sale of 100,000 
fleeces at 42 cents—18,000 fleeces at 
44 cents, and a large pool under nego- 
tiation at 45 cents. 

Jericho has not announced any of- 
fers on the big Utah pool. It is rum- 
ored that 45 and 48 cents has been 
offered; also that the pool may be 
consigned. This pool usually has a 
great deal to do with prices of wool 
sold later. Last year’s price was 40 
cents which was the high price paid 
up to that time—the third week in 
April. Information from Boston is to 
the effect that some houses would be 
willing to take the Jericho pool at a 
strong price but hesitate to do so be- 
cause of the prospect of thereby rais- 
ing the prices of wools of other sec- 
tions yet to be sold. 

Fifty cents was reported as paid for 
a pool of 300,000 pounds of wool at 
Manti, Utah, on April 10th. 


By HENRY 


March ends with the Boston wool 
trade showing a divided front as to val- 
ues of the staple, and also regarding the 
outlook for the future. Those who are 
looking simply at the great weight of 
foreign wool here and coming are in- 
clined to be ‘bearish on the situation, 
while others, perhaps equally well in- 
formed, can only see what is going on 
in the West, and are basing their ideas 
on the strength of the domestic wool 
situation. 


Early in March there was a trend of 
the market towards a lower level. Wool 
men say that the banks were partly to 
blame for this, as it was understood 
that they were urging borrowers to 
sell their holdings, a part of them at 
least, and take up their loans. This is 
a difficult matter to verify, but it is 
undeniable that the suggestion of cau- 
tion was more or less insistent from 
financial circles at that time. 

Now there is an undoubted swing to- 
wards a more optimistic view of the sit- 
uation. The wool trade is noted for its 
resiliency, and though the experiences 
of 1920 and 1921 are still fresh in the 
memory of the rank and file, as well as 
the leaders, conditions are ripe for a 
season of speculative inflation. Bare 
floors and ample capital may lead this 
year, as has happened in the past, to 


keavy operations at top prices. Such 
action has already been outlined by 
early operations in the West. This 


assures the grower of a good return 
for his wool, but final settlement has 
to be made in the East. 
Mill Wages Increase 

Several happenings of major import- 
ance in the latter part of March prom- 
ise to have a wide significance in con- 
nection with wool doings, both here and 
in the West. Most prominent among 
these, and probably of the greatest im- 
portance from the wool grower’s stand- 
point, was the action of the American 
Woolen Co. in voluntarily increasing 
the wages of its employes. Opinion in 


A. KIDDER 


the wool trade is that this was an ex- 
ceedingly shrewd piece of business, and 
that it will force the hands of all the 
competitors of the big concern. It is 
regarded of a piece with the action of 
the American at the goods openings of 
recent years of naming prices below 
what its competitors would like to see.’ 

“Good merchandising” is the verdict 
of the trade as to the policp of the 
American, and this latest move is re- 
garded as in line with previous action, 
by which competitors have been put 
into an uncomfortable box, labor 
troubles forestalled, and manufacturing 
profits assured. Trade opinion is that 
this voluntary action in advancing 
wages by the American Woolen Co. 
has done more to stabilize the goods 
and wool markets than anything that 
has happened for a long time. The ef- 
fect promises to be far reaching and is 
figured to follow the new clip wool 
from the time it leaves the sheep in the 
Western shearing pens until it ap- 
pears as the finished product in the next 
lightweight season. 

Customs Adjustment 

Another happening of the month, 
which is hailed as a sign of definite 
progress is the promulgation of the 
rules by the Custom Division of the 
Treasury Department, which are to 
govern the appraisal of the foreign 
through the Custom 
House and the assessment of the du- 
ties thereon. For the first time since 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff act went 
into effect last September, importers 
are able to pass their wool through on 
a business-like basis and to secure final 
liquidation on greasy wools. Early in 
March, the decision that Government 
reweights should rule made it possible 
to secure final liquidation on scoured 
wools, and now greasy wools are also 
in a similar position. 


wools passing 


The official announcement made to 
the Boston wool trade, by W. W. Luf- 
kin, collector of the port, reads: “At a 
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conference held March 20, 1923, be- 
tween Mr. Camp, director of customs, 
and the collector, it was determined 
that liquidation of duties on greasy 
wool under paragraph 1102 will be 
made on the basis of the appraiser’s es- 
timate of clean content and the weight 
returned by the surveyor. The depart- 
ment does not recognize the ‘12 per 
cent regain’ or other similar method, 
but holds that entry should be made 
and duty assessed on estimates of clean 
content based on ordinary commer- 
cial usage. It is desired that import- 
ers shall discontinue entering on the 
‘12 per cent regain’ basis.” 

It is understood that shippers’ esti- 
mates of shrinkages are to be compared 
with importers, and both with an inde- 
pendent estimate by the appraiser. 
From the estimates thus compared the 
clean content is to be arrived at in ac- 
cordance with ordinary commercial 
usage. Some importers are disappoint- 
ed that the “12 per cent regain” does 
not obtain, and others feel that the gov- 
ernment is getting all the advantage, 
and this arrangement assures that im- 
porters must pay the highest rates of 
duty ; but on the whole there is general 
rejoicing that a settlement has been 
made and that wools, which long since 
went to the mills, and some of which 
are already consumed, if not actually 
on the back of the wearer, can at last 
be liquidated. 

Whether this settlement will prove 
to ‘be a bull or a bear arugument re- 
mains to be seen. Many wool men be- 
lieve that only keen competition from 
abroad can prevent a runaway market 
in the new domestic clip. That this 
competition will be keen is shown by 
the fact that 118,840,000 pounds of for- 
eign wool were landed on the dock at 
the port of Boston from January 1 to 
March 28 of this year. This amounts in 
volume to considerably more than one- 
half the total weight of the shorn wool 
of the domestic clip, according to the 
latest official estimate available. This 
is mentioned simply as a matter of 
prudence, and to indicate one of the 
reasons why some members of the wool 
trade refuse to be swept off their feet 
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by the rising wave of speculative op- 
timism. 


Foreign Markets 


‘On the other side of the question 
must be arrayed the firmness recently 
noted in all foreign markets, The last 
London sale closed strong for all wools 
suitable for America. The next series 
will open April 24. Offerings have not 
yet been announced, but the increasing 
strength in the closing days of the last 
series, and the fact that the Liverpool 
sale scheduled for April 1 has been cut 
out, is expected to lead to large offer- 
ings of choice Merinos, and possibly to 
high prices at the coming series. Choice 
Merinos are not over plentiful here, 
though some sales have been made be- 
tween dealers at low prices, which are 
supposed to have been forced. 

‘Conditions in Australia are also very 
strong, the closing at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne before the Easter holidays be- 
ing at top figures for wools suitable for 
America. With the trend of the Amer- 
ican market setting strongly towards 
fine wools, it is expected that American 
buying will be keen at coming auctions 
in both London and the colonies for 
Merinos and fine cross-breds. The Cape 
markets are practically done for the 
season, and South American markets 
are in the same position, though it is 
understood that considerable more 
wool is due to come forward from the 
River Plate. 


Domestic Wools 


In this market there has been very 
little doing lately in domestic grades. 
This has been due to the scarcity of 
stocks rather than to any particular 
lack of interest on the part of manu- 
facturers. Scattering sales of Ohio de- 
laines have been the most interesting 
feature of the month in the movement 
of domestic sorts. Best lots have been 
sold at 58 cents, which is the top of the 
season, though some liquidation has 
been going on in lots claimed to be 
equally good at 57 cents. Dealers have 
been talking 60 cents for the best de- 
laines, but no one claims to have real- 
ized that figure at any time. Territory 
wools have been so scarce that no defi- 
nite quotations can be made. All quo- 
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tations must from now on be based on 
the cost of the new clips. 


Western Wool Transactions 

The new Arizona wools are costing 
50 to 52 cents for the lightest-shrink- 
ing clips, down to 45 cents for wools 
shrinking 65 to 66 per cent. This means 
$1.35 to $1.40 clean landed Bston, with- 
out profit. One good-sized clip is re- 
ported to have sold at 51% cents, with 
a shrinkage that means about $1.38 
clean landed Boston. 

It is reported here that the bulk of 
the buying to date has been done by 
the American Woolen Company and 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald of Boston. 
Others have been operating, notably a 
Rhode Island mill, and Dewey, Gould 
& Co., the latter in Arizona. The 
Panguitch wools in southern Utah are 
reported to have been taken over by the 
American at 42 to 43 cents for the bulk 
and up to 45 cents for some small 
choice clips. This is figured to mean 
$1.35 to $1.40 for these wools landed 
Boston. 

Another recent taking of importance 
has been the transfer to Hallowell, 
Jones & Donald of the wools of the 
Union Land & Live Stock Co. in west- 
ern Nevada. Altogether the firm is re- 
ported to have taken over about a mil- 
lion pounds in that section during the 
last days of March, and it is said that 
prices paid were 42 to 43 cents, In 
Wyoming a little has been done re 
cently at 42 to 44 cents. A _ Boston 
house is credited with having secured 
a good bit of wool in the Yakima sec- 
tion in Washington at about 35 cents. 
The Archibald accumulation at Boise, 
Idaho, is reported to have been sold to 
a local wool speculator and lamb buyer 
at 42 cents. 

In Oregon it is reported that Eastern 
buyers had secured about 500,000 
pounds of wool up to the end of March. 
Growers in that state were refusing 40 
cents, and it is understood that the 
Eastern Oregon clips which have been 
sold went at 42 cents or better for the 
best. Not much of anything has yet 


been done in Montana, though it is un- 
derstood that the wool trade would be 
willing to contract freely on a fair basis. 
Experts are figuring that the best Ari- 
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zona clips selling at 50 cents or better 
assures « similar figure for the best 
wools in \lontana. 

It is notable that most of the buy- 


‘ontracting to date has been 
1anufacturers who can natur- 


ing and 
done by 


ally afford to pay more than dealers, or 
by Eastern dealers who have in recent 
years done well with their early pur- 
chases. lhe trade is waiting to hear 
the news from the Jericho pooi. It will 
be remembered that that pool sold its 


wool last year at shearing time for 40 
cents, after having refused much lower 
bids six weeks earlier. All kinds of 
rumors are afloat in Sumner Street, not 
only as to what figures the pool mem- 
bers have fixed for the wools, but also 
as to what dealers are ready to pay. 
Manifestly the latter wish to avoid 
bidding up the market upen them- 
selves. 

Shrewd observers on the one hand are 
predicting that only the most careful 
work can prevent a runaway market 
when the new Territory clip is shorn, 
as it is now regarded as certain that 
the most of the buyers are waiting until 
that to get their quota, while the grow- 
ers have in most cases made it mani- 
fest that they are not going to sacrifice 
their wool by being too eager to accept 
early bids. On the other hand, some 
members of the trade say that they 
think the market struck high water 
mark when 52 cents was paid in Ari- 
zona, and that they would not be sur- 
prised to see some recession in values. 
This is not the usual course of the mar- 
ket, and therefore the optimists have 
the vote by a considerable majority. 

President Wood of the American 
Woolen Co. says that the recent ad- 
vance in wages means an average in- 
crease of 10 cents per yard in the cost 
of cloth. This can only apply in force to 
the next lightweight season, and pos- 
sibly to some of the duplicate business 
in heavyweights. The reaction of the 
goods trade to these advances, and to 
others which may be forced by ad- 
vancing wool costs, will 
with much anxiety, as many manufac- 
turers and dealers believe that goods 
buyers, both wholesale and retail, hold 
the key to the situation. 


be awaited 
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INVESTIGATION OF WOOL 
FREIGHT RATES 


Hearing on wool freight rates as 
announced in the March Wool Grower 
were cancelled by order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. A sub- 
sequent order is to the effect that the 
commission will, of its own motion, 
conduct a general investigation of the 
‘reasonableness of wool freight rates 
as applying from all points west of 
the Missouri River. 

This announcement gives prospect 
of a general reduction. It indicates 
that the decision rendered at the com- 
pletion of the investigation will be 
such as to settle the question of wool 
freight rates for a number of years at 
least. It is not at all probable that 
the new rates will be in effect this year 
and the rates as in effect last Novem- 
ber and restored by the commission in 
February should be expected to apply 
on this year’s shipments. 

The new announcement provides for 
public hearings as follows: Billings, 
April 26th; Salt Lake, April 30th; 
Boise, Idaho, May 4th; Portland, May 
7th; Phoenix, May 14th. 

Each of the various states will be 
expected to have representatives at 
at least one of the hearings. The 
questions of water competition and 
long and short haul rates will probably 
be most exhaustively considered at the 
Portland hearings. The National As- 
sociation will be represented at most 
of the hearings and will present and 
of 
arguments ‘and exhibitions pertaining 


support a comprehensive series 
to the transportation of wool and the 
basis for a lowering of rates that have 


been in effect for a number of years. 





THE TARIFF BENEFITS 


The dire results predicted to follow 
the operation of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff Act are conspicuously ab- 
sent. Many journals that were either 
opposed to or silent upon the matter 
now frankly state that imports 
heavy, business good, and the national 
treasury greatly benefitted by the rev- 


are 


enue from customs. 
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The following appeared in the March 
issue of The Mining Congress Jour- 
nal: 

“The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
is so thoroughly justifying itself in our 
improved economic condition that it 
is becoming redundant to continue 
comments on its beneficial effect. We 
do think that the following statement, 
attributed to Samuel Untermyer, for 
many years a leader in Democratic 
political life, is worthy of quotation 
without further comment. It is an 
expression of a truth which has made 
itself forcibly apparent to a fair-mind- 
ed man: 


“IT have spent almost a fourth of my life 
in the last thirty years in European coun- 
tries, speaking their languages and having 
old and intimate social, business and pro- 
fessional relations with those lands. 

“If we were to beat down our tariff 
walls instead of building them higher in 
self protection, and were to supply those 
countries with raw materials in return for 
their manufactures, we could, of course, help 
them. But that would mean that we should 
have, in order to finance them, to destroy 
ourselves by closing our factories and 
throwing our workmen out on the streets. 
Never in our history has there been a time 
when enlightened selfishness so strongly 
dictated the necessity for protecting our 
labor from the annihilation which would fol- 
low the competition of the pauperized labor 
conditions of central and southeastern Eu- 
rope.” 


“The Mining Congress, in its work 
in behalf of tariff, has not taken a 
position so outspoken as this. Our 
principle was, from the beginning, that 
under a protective tariff policy the 
mining industry would have equitable 
treatment for its various branches and 
insofar as we were able to do so, we 
accomplished a recognition of the cor- 
rectness of this principle in the pro- 
tection secured for the producers of 
minerals in the United States.” 





OREGON CONDITIONS AND 
PROSPECTS 





This spring has been a very dis- 
one, although the winter 
promised better things. There will be 
enough hay, however, to carry the 
The per- 
centage of lambing is much greater 
than last year, owing to the fact that 
sheepmen took much better care of 
their sheep this year than last. Sheep 
shearing is now (March 16th) in pro- 


agreeable 


sheep through successfully. 











3% 


gress on some of the feed yards in 
Umatilla County. 

Government hunters have been em- 
ployed in ridding the range of preda- 
tory animals, and it is to be hoped that 
the losses this will be 
much less this year than in former 
years. 


from source 


Most of the sheepmen of this state 
are bullish in regard to the prices of 
wool and lambs, and very little con- 
tracting has been done in either of 
these commodities. Sheep feeders have 
not been able to realize nearly so much 
profit on their operations this year 
as last, owing to the higher cost of 
the lambs at the feed yards and of the 
feed used in fattening. 


Sheepmen generally are much inter- 
ested in the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to raise the range fees on the 
It is to be hoped that these 
fees will not be raised to a prohibitive 
figure, because it means in that event 
that our forests will again grow up to 
under-brush and unused grasses which 


reserves. 


any forest ranger knows make an 
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ideal place for a great forest fire. It is 
a well known and established fact that 
a great many of the fertile valleys of 
the West are dependent on selling the 
produce which raise on their 
ranches to sheep and cattle men, and 
if the fees on the forest, along with 


they 


the other overhead expenses, are raised 
to a prohibitive figure, it means that 
the stockmen will not be able to oper- 
ate at a profit and that they will quit 
the business, thereby depriving a great 
proportion of the farmers a market for 
their produce in the fertile valleys of 
the West. 

Since the price of wool and lambs 
have been advanced to the extent of 
allowing a profit on investment, the 
sheepman is able to carry on his busi- 
ness at the present time. But the 
cattle man is not so fortunate. He is 
still doing business at a loss and I am 
afraid that he will have to continue to 
do so for a number of years to come. 
In fact I believe that it would be good 
business for the cattle men of the West 


to quit the business and sell their en- 
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tire holdings at the earliest possible 
moment, thereby saving themselves 
from any further loss. And it is well 
to remember it is less than two years 
ago that the sheepmen were doing 
business at a very severe loss; that it 
has been and is the history of the live- 
stock business of the West that there 
are many lean years along with the 
good years. 

During the past year I have had 
occasion to go on business to the vari- 
ous states of the Pacific Northwest, 
and I have found in every one of these 
states large stock ranches without any 
stock on them, because of the fact that 
the owners were not able to handle 
livestock at a profit. For that reason 
the economic life of the Pacific North- 
west has been dealt a body blow, and 
it will be years before the range coun- 
try of the Northwest will again be 


Fred W. Falconer. 


Pendleton, Oregon. 


prosperous. 





AMERICAN WOOL GRADER 


SWEEPING REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


MODEL B-$6.50 


Prepaid to Any Address in the United States 


THE ONLY DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE A and B MODELS IS THAT THE EXPENSIVE MAGNI- 





FIER ATTACHMENT IS OMITTED FROM THE LATTER — OTHERWISE THEY ARE ALIKE 





WOOL SPECIALISTS advised discarding the magnifier as 


unnecessary — That with the grading 


device alone anyone can grade wool; the Magnifier only being serviceable for a day or so to beginners. 
Repeated trials have proved this to be the case. 


WITH THE MODEL B AMERICAN WOOL GRADER we guarantee that anyone with normal eye- 
sight can, in from one to three days’ practice, accurately determine the quality grades of fleece wool— 
Fine, Half-Blood, Three-Eighths-Blood, Quarter-Blood, Low Quarter-Blood, Common and Braid, and can 
class wool as Staple (combing), French Combing or Clothing Wool. 


KNOW YOUR OWN WOOL-.---IT PAYS! 


IF DISSATISFIED after five days’ trial return the grader and your money will be promptly refunded. 


Send check or money order to— 


AMERICAN WOOL GRADING CO., RENO, NEVADA 
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The Course of Lamb Markets In March 


OMAHA 


of March was to a large degree a repe- 


tition of February trade in that price 
fluctuation was extremely narrow. 
Slow, steady to weak markets and 


steady to strong markets were the rule 
on most days, with only a few marked 
advances or declines, which were the 
result of outside influences such as the 
week of stormy weather when prices 
interrupted 
The higher level could 
not be maintanined, however; and val- 
ues worked gradually back to about the 
former figures. 


worked higher, due _ to 


transportation. 


Top prices for the month ranged 
from $14.10 to $14.75, each of these ex- 
tremes being paid on but one day. Top 
prices for most days were in the range 
of $14.40@14.60, which was fairly in- 
dicative of the price fluctuation of the 
bulk of light and medium weight lambs. 
Movement of this class of lambs was 
largely in the range of $14@14.40, with 
stronger weights at $13.75@14. These 
prices are 15@25c lower than during 
the month of February. 

Clipped lambs, although _ represent- 
ing a comparatively small part of the 
total run, met with an indifferent de- 
mand during most of the month, and 
worked gradually lower until there was 
over a $3 spread between wooled lambs 
and clipped stock. Early in the month 
there was a free movement at $11.50@ 
11.75, with an occasional sale at $11.85 
@12. The closing week of the month 
found handy weight clipped lambs sell- 
ing at $11, with fair quality medium 
weights at $10.50@10.85, with heavies 
out at $9@9.50. 

There were times during the month 
when heavy lambs were extremely hard 
to move. At times, with strong weights 
and heavies in liberal supply, but with 
receipts of light lambs also liberal, buy- 
ers were inclined to pass up weighty 
lambs which frequently went over to 
the next day without bids. A slowing 
up of the consistent heavy run, how- 
ever, would invariably add a degree of 


strength and enable sellers to effect a 
clearance. 

Receipts were heavy throughout the 
month, the total of 255,546 exceeding 
all previous March runs with the ex- 
ception of March, 1915, when a total 
of 265,447 was received. February re- 
ceipts were 250,667, and March of last 
year the run totaled 176,886. The total 
for the first three months of the year 
is 752,671, which shows an increase of 
198,194 over the same period last year. 

The outgo of feeders and shearing 
lambs was seasonably light, only 10,352 
being sent out, as compared with 18,099 
the previous month. Early in the 
month there was a strong active de- 
mand for anything at all suitable to go 
back to the feed lot, but later in the 
month demand fell off and prices broke 
sharply, the limited supply arriving on 
the closing days of the month selling 
as much as 50@75c lower than earlier 
prices for the same kinds. The dull- 
ness of weighty lambs was largely re- 
sponsible for the break. The first half 
of the month movement was at $14@ 
14.50, and at the close $13.25@13.75. 

Sheep were in good demand _ all 
month and prices worked gradually 
higher. Receipts in this division were 
very light, however ,and consisted al- 
most entirely of ewes, very few year- 
lings or wethers being offered. Early 
in the month ewes sold at $8.50, which 
established a high mark for the season. 
This was soon passed, however, the top 
price moving on up until $9 was reach- 
ed during the closing week of the 
month. Prices are fuly 50 cents higher 
for the month. B. McC. 





CHICAGO 


A heavy March run of live mutton 
was somewhat reluctantly absorbed. It 
was a halting market most of the time, 
but no serious disturbance of values 
occurred. Ten markets of which those 
of major importance are Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and St. Joseph, re- 
ceived approximately 940,000 head, 
compared with 795,000 in March, 1922. 


Each week of the month’s supply ex- 
ceeded 200,000 head at these points, 
reaching 241,000 the second week, 
against 195,000 the corresponding week 
of 1922, 

A comparison of bulk and top prices 
on wooled stuff, April 1, with the same 
date in recent years, follows: 





Sheep Lambs 
Top Bulk Top Bulk 
1923 ..$9.50 $7.00@ 9.00 $15.25 $12.25@15.00 
1922 ..10.25 8.00@ 9.50 16.10 12.50@15.50 
1921 .. 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 10.50  9.00@10.00 
1920 ..13.50 12.50@13.25 20.25 18.00@20.00 
1919 ..17.25 13.75@16.75 20.50 17.25@20.25 
1918 ..17.00 13.00@16.60 21.00 17.00@20.50 
1917 ..13.00 11.00@12.75 15.40 12.00@15.25 
1916 .. 9.25 7.25@ 8.90 11.50 9.25@11.25 


The First Week 


The bulk of the offering came from 
Colorado feedlots, which at April 1, 
were credited with being still in posses- 
sion of 35 per cent of the thin stuff ac- 
quired last fall. At all times the heavy 
lamb encountered discrimination and 
shorn stock was discounted to the full 
extent of pelt values, no incentive for 
shearing existing except the added gain 
The $15 quotation was in effect on 
choice light lambs, most of the time, 
and the end of March found that mar- 
ket on much the same basis as the in- 
ception, mature sheep showing a stead- 
ily hardening tendency. Handyweight 
wethers and ewes advanced 75c to $1 
per hundredweight during the month, 
while heavy yearlings declined 50 cents 
to $1 in sympathy with lambs.. 


The Second Week 


During the week ending March 10, 
the ten markets received 242,000, com- 
pared with 196,000 in 1922. At the out- 
set prices worked higher, but the gain 
was lost later. The limit on light fat 
lambs was $15.25, bulk of the Colorado 
lambs of desirable weight selling at 
$14.50@15.10. For heavy wooled lambs 
sorted out of loads $13 was a common 
price, some heavy natives selling at 
$12@12.50. For fresh shorn stuff it 
was a $12 and $12.50 trade, with fall 
shorns at $12.75. Heavy shorn lambs 
were slow sale at $9.50@11.25, the for- 
mer price being paid for 115-pound 
averages. Shippers paid $13.65 for light 
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yearling wethers in the fleece, less de- 
sirable kinds going at $12.25@13.25, 
with shorn yearlings at $10.25@10.50. 
Handyweight ewes sold up to $8.75, the 
bulk of that kind making $8@8.50, with 
shorn ewes at $6.35@6.50. Bulk of 
the aged wethers in the fleece went at 
$9@9.50, one lot, averaging 100 pounds, 
going at $9.75, and 97-pound two-year- 
olds selling as high as $11. Michigan 
feeders paid $14.75@15 for heavy 
fleeced shearing lambs, averaging 
around 70 pounds. Some choice feed- 
ing lambs went out at $15.30 and light 
stuff lacking quality at $14.50. 


The Third Week 


The week of March 17, delivered 
208,000 at the ten markets, compared 
with 193,000 in 1922. Fat lambs declined 
25@50 cents and yearling wethers 25c, 
sheep holding strong. Early in the 
week $15.15 was paid for choice light 
lambs, but $14.75 was the limit on the 
break when the bulk of desirable wool 
lambs sold at $14@14.60, with shorn 
stuff at $11.25@12, fall shorn lambs 
reaching $12.75. Bulk of the supply 
came from Colorado and Nebraska 
feedlots, weighing 85 to 95 peunds. A 
desirable grade of 80-pound shorn 
lambs sold at $12.75, carrying a growth 
of wool. The break was due to an ef- 
fort to clean up an accumulation at 
nearby feedlots. Heavy wooled lambs 
were slow sale at $12.25@13, some go- 
ing as low as $11, while shorn lambs 
carrying excessive weight had to be 
content with $9.50@9.75. Fed year- 
ling wethers were scored, choice 87- 
pound stuff making $13.65, while 93- 


‘pound yearlings had to take $12.50 and 


the 100-pound kind went at $9.50. There 
was a broad outlet for ewes and weth- 
ers, choice light ewes selling up to 
$8.70, with the bulk of light ewes at 
$8@8.50, a medium kind going at $7.50 
and clipped ewes at $6@6.50. Aged 
wethers sold up to $9.50 in the wool, 
the bulk making $8.50@9, Texas shorn 
wethers reaching $7.35 and some 130- 
pound shorn wethers going at $6. Feed- 
ers found hard picking, 67-pound shear- 
ing lambs going to the country at $15 
and 70 to 72pound stuff at $14.75@ 
14.85. A few three-year-old breeding 
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ewes, averaging 105 pounds, went out 
at $8.50. 


The Fourth Week 


During the week ending March 24, 
ten markets received 239,000 head, 
against 204,000 last year. Bulk of sup- 
ply again came from Colorado and Ne- 
braska. Dressed trade picked up and 
desirable lambs advanced 25@50 cents, 
$15.50 being paid. The spring 
lambs of the season, averaging 40 
pounds, established an $18 quotation, 
the bulk of the wooled lambs selling at 
$14@15.25, with the heavy end sorted 
out at $12@13, according to weight. 
Shorn lambs sold mainly at $11.75@ 

2.25, one load making $12.50, the 
heavy end making $9.50@10. A load 
of 87-pound yearlings realized $13.25, a 
heavier kind going at $12.50, and shorn 
yearlings at $9@10.50. Choice 108- 
pound ewes rached $9, a new top for 
the season, most of the light ewes go- 
ing at $8.25@8.75. Shorn ewes sold up 
to $7.75, with the bulk at $6.75@7.40. 
For aged wethers in the fleece it was an 
$9.25@9.35 trade, Texas wethers aver- 
aging 108 pounds, selling at $9.25@ 
9.35. Feeder material was _ scarce, 
$14.60@14.75 taking most of the desir- 
able shearing lambs. 


The Last Week 


During the final week 235,000 head 
materialized at the ten markets, com- 
pared with 191,000 in 1922. The liberal 
run caused a reaction, but part of the 
decline was recovered before the close, 
when choice lambs were quotable to 
$15.25. Shorn lambs reported numer- 
ously and the advance guard of the Cal- 
ifornia run appeared, the initial con- 
signment, averaging 70 pounds, selling 
at $12.50, with 50 head out of each car 
at $12.50. Native spring lambs went 
at $18.50@21, few above $19.50. For 
the bulk of the wooled lambs it was a 
$14@15 marekt,.with shorn stock at 
$1.50@12.25. Heavy wooled lambs 
were appraised at $11.50@13.50, accord- 
ing to weight, heavy shorn stock going 
at $9.25@10. Exporters paid $10 for 
104-pound shorn lambs, Liverpool be- 
ing the destination. Yearlings averag- 
ing 81 pounds reached $14.25, a new 


first 
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high point for the season, $10 being a 
common price for shorn stick. Handy- 
weight ewes made $10, the bulk of that 
kind going at $8.50@8.75 and _ heavy 
ewes at $7@/7.25, Texas shorn wethers, 
averaging 110 pounds, sold at $8, and 
Texas wooled wethers at $9.50. The 
market was practically bare of feeding 
stock. 





KANSAS CITY 





Lamb prices developed a narrower 
range in March than in the preceding 
month, and the narrowest range of the 
season. Prime light weight lambs sold 
up to $14.85, falling 15 cents short of 
the February top and 40 cents under 
the January top. The low point was 
about the same as in February and 
above January’s extreme low position. 
An even demand developed and the nar- 
row movement in prices was due to the 
fact that receipts did not become bur- 
censome nor was the run especially 
heavy at the market. The big discount 
heavy lambs received in February was 
continued through March, and that dif- 
ference on the weight basis will in- 
crease as the season advances. I[ndica- 
tions are that the bulk of the fed lambs 
will have to be marketed by the middle 
of April and that killers will have to 


draw increased supplies of spring 
lambs. 
Wool and pelt prices were maiti- 


tained, and demand for dressed lamb 
and mutton has shown unusual stabil- 
ity for the third month of the year, 
especially when it is considered that 
available supplies of fed lambs were 
considered adequate to meet all needs. 
It does not seem probable that prices 
will go any higher, in fact in face 
of the liberal run of California spring 
lambs now being moved the general 
market will probably work lower. The 
bulk of the fed light weight lambs sold 
at $14.25 to $14, medium weights $13.75 
to $14.25, strong weights $13.25 to 


$15.75, and heavy lambs $12.25 to $13.25. 
Clipped lambs sold at $10.75 to $11.79, 
though on the close $11.35 was the high 
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quotation. Where feeders did not have 
any material loss from over feeding or 
from some malady or sickness, they 
made sonie money on their winter oper- 
ations, but the net profit for the aver- 
age feeder will be less than one-third 
as large as last year, and in some cases 
there has been a material loss. This, of 
course will have its effect in making 
the feeder hold back for lower prices 
for thin lambs next summer and fall. 

Only a few native spring lambs were 
offered in Kansas City the last two 
weeks in March. They sold at $16 to 
$17.50 per hundred pounds. On Mon- 
day, April 2, twenty-nine decks of Ario- 


zona spring lambs sold at $14.50, with 
a 3 per cent sort at $12. They came 


from Mesa, and averaged 60 pounds, 
and were not as fat as they should have 
been. Chicago the same day sold Cali- 
fornia spring lambs at $15, with a 25 
per cent sort at $10.50 to $13. 

Sheep were in relatively better de- 
mand than fat lambs and 
reached 


gradually 
the 
high point of the year at the close of 
the month, when fed ewes in fleece sold 
up to $9, fed wethers $10, and yearlings 
$13. Clipped wethers brought as high 
as $8, and clipped ewes up to $7.75. 
Mature mutton sheep seem to be unus- 


strengthened until they 


ually scarce this year, as no one fed a 
ewe that had a lamb prospect, and the 
practice of holding a lamb for feeding 
into the yearling stage has been aban- 
dond, 

Shearers and feeders bought all the 
lambs that were not fat enough for 
killers and took a good many heavy 
lambs for shearing and remarketing. 
The supply of feeders 
Practically no breeding ewes 
offered during the month. Those that 
did arrive were native grades and a 
large number of orders were unfilled. 


was” small. 


were 


Inquiry for breeding ewes came from 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 

Sheep reecipts in Kansas City in 
March were 140,067, or 1,464 less than 
in the same month last year, and the 
smallest in any March since 1919. In 
the three months this year receipts 
were 398,189, or 3,400 less than in the 
first quarter of 1922. CG. M2. 
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DENVER 


Sheep supply during the month of 
March was fairly good at Denver, but 
not as heavy as the same month last 
year. The demand for fat lambs was 
strong and prices closed month 
strong to a quarter higher. Total sup- 
ply here was 121,434 head, as compared 
to 155,100 head in March, 1922. Buyers 
sustained the market well, and very 
seldom did the top price for lambs drop 
below $14, at which price they were 
selling at the opening of the month. 
At the close strictly choice handy- 
weight lambs were quoted at $14.25. 
Ewes that sold early in March at $8 
were selling at $8.25 at the close of the 
month. 


the 


Supply of fat lambs in feed lots in 
Western territory is reported to be 
rapidly dwindling. Shipments are go- 
ing out rapidly, and those who keep 
closely in touch with the situation are 
of the opinion that a shortage will 
develop on the various markets after 
the middle of April, California spring 
lambs are not expected to be a factor 
in the markets before the very last of 
April and dealers expect to see some 
advance in prices in the meantime. Fed 
lambs will continue to have the pref- 
erence, it is predicted, s long as they 
are available, due to the fact that they 
have a larger pelt value than spring 
lambs, because of the present price of 
wool. 

A few California spring lambs were 
received on this market in March and 
sold at $14 for tops. 
lambs, sold in small bunches for Easter 
trade up to $17. 


Native spring 





ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts on the St. Joseph mar- 
For the 
month of March 120,882 were received, 
compared with 75,544 in 1922, repre- 
senting an increase of 45,38, or slightly 
over 60 per cent. This was also the 
second largest March receipts on this 
market, being exceeded only in 1906, 
when 134,464 were received. Colorado 
furnished 84,166 of the month’s supply. 


ket still continue to increase. 
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Fluctuations in lamb values during 
the month were many, but on the close 
prices were only 25c lower than the 
opening. On the opening day of the 
month prices ranged from $13.50 to 
$14.75, and on the close from $13.25 to 
went lower than $14.25, or higher than 
$14.75. Bulk of medium and handy- 
weights during the month sold $14.25@ 
14.50, and heavy kinds sold largely at 
$13.25@14. A few extreme heavy lots 
sold at $13, but sales below this figure 
were very scarce. No Western spring 
lambs were received during the month. 
A few small lots of natives sold $14.00 
@16. Clipped lambs closed the month 
25c lower, with best selling on late days 
at $1.25. The highest price of the 
month for clips was $12. 

Sheep met with a strong demand, 
prices gradually advanced, and_ the 
market closed 50c higher for the month. 
During the last two weeks choice ewes 
sold at $9, yearlings $12.50@13, and 
wethts $9.50@10. 

Feeding lambs were scarce during 
the month, and prices ranged largely 
$13.50@14. H. H. Madden. 





TEXAS GRASS FROZEN 


Late in February and eariy last 
month fine rains fell in the big sheep 
and 


southwest Texas and all reports indi- 


producing sections of southern 


cated that a larger number of grass 
fat Texas sheep would be moving to 
market early in April. However, a se- 
vere storm folowed by unprecedented- 
ly low temperatures swept the entire 
area east of the Rockies and froze the 
grass and weeds to the gulf coast coun- 
try. This has prevented Texas sheep 
from getting fat as soon aS was ex- 
pected and consequently the run has 
been delayed three weeks to a month. 
It will be late April or early May be- 
fore any considerable number is ready 
to move. This will be an advantage 
at the general market, as it will give 
feeders a chance to clean up on fat 
lambs, and the first rush of spring 
lambs to get out of the way. 
C. MP. 





40 
COLORADO FED LAMB FIGURES 





Senator W. A. Drake of Colorado 
throws light on the lamb supply situa- 
tion in that section, Late in March a 
governmnt estimate that 50 per cent of 
the crop of lambs laid in by Colorado 
feeders last fall was still “back"’ created 
consternation; incidentally it hit the 
lamb market somewhere in the region 
of the solar plexus. Feeders, in alarm, 
ordered cars under an impression that 
they might get “stuck” by running 
into competition with spring lambs. 

Drake asserts that the government 
guess shot wide of the market and 
makes logical explanation. . “In the 
first place Colorado did not put in as 
many lambs as reported last fall,” he 
said. “Death loss has been abnormal 
and the stuff has been running more 
rapidly than government statisticians 
expected. When the last government 
guess came out, such alarm was cre- 
ated that we summoned all hands and 
the cook, put them at work and demon- 
strated by an actual count of tails that 
on April 1, not to exceed 20 per cent 
of the winter feeding in Colorado was 
back in feeders’ hands.” 

Drake explains in somewhat logical 
manner how the government statistic- 
ians went wrong so far as Colorado’s 
winter feeding is concerned. “They 
estimated 300 head to the car when the 
stuff went in, whereas 250 would have 
been about the proper figure. The stuff 
was received in 36-foot cars, but ship- 
ped out in 40-foot cars, and once more 
the guess went wrong. Mortality was 
heavy, northern Colorado getting a first 
taste of the trouble San Luis Valley 
feeders have wrestled with in former 
years. It was simply a matter of over- 
estimating production at the inception 
of the season and failing to keep track 
as it went out.” 

“Feeders did not get hurt by heavy 
lambs as badly as is generally supposed, 
as this stock makes relatively cheap 
gains,” he said, “but if big lambs are 
to sell at a discount feeders must put 
them in at corresponding prices. There 
is no Other way out of the puzzle that I 
can see. It may penalize the breeder, 
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but if Colorado feeders are to run into 
the same experience they must protect 
themselves by adopting the same policy 
as killers. It looks as though we must 
put in a considerable percentage of 
heavy lambs, if we continue feeding.” 
J. E. Poole. 





THE SALT LAKE STOCK SHOW 





The Sixth Annual Intermountain 
Live Stock show was held at the Salt 
Lake Union Stock Yards, April third 
to seventh. The event marked a real 
advance in numbers and quality of ex- 
hibits as well as in attendance and in- 
terest and support from stockmen and 
citizens of the intermountain area. 

Entries of fat and breeding cattl. 
were both numerous and creditable, 
particularly in the Short-Horn breed- 
ing classes. The sheep show was not 
a large one as such could not be ex- 
pected in April. The winning carload 
of fat lambs was exhibited by Austin 
Bros. Association. These lambs were 
of Montana breeding and were finish- 
ed at Lehi, Utah. They were sold by 
auction at 16 cents per pound, to a 
Salt Lake butcher. The same exhi- 
bitors also won the award for indivi- 
dual fat lamb, the entry being purchas- 
ed by the Rotisserie Inn of Salt Lake 
City at 75 cents per pound. The sec- 
ond carload was exhibited by Ernest 
Madsen, Manti, Utah, and the third by 
Peck Bros. and Graham of Ogden. 

The North Canyon Stock Farm, 
Bountiful, Utah, and W. D. Candland, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, presented a very 
meritorious showing of Rambouil- 
lets in the breeding classes. Both 
flocks showed marked uniformity in 
Rambouillet type and character. The 
Candland entries, which were present- 
ed in good flesh and condition, show- 
ed to better advantage and received 
the first awards in all classes. 





WILL CALIFORNIA SHIPPERS 
REMEMBER 1922? 





California spring lambs are begin- 
ring to move to market. According to 
the division of crop and livestock es- 
timates of the United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, the Californig 
crop is large, and a considerable num- 
ber will have to find an outlet at cen- 
tral markets. In sending their surplus 
lambs to market last spring California 
shippers kept to the northern route un- 
til they caused a $2 to $2.50 break in 
prices. When they began to distribute 
their offerings to other points it was 
too late for the market to recover. If 
shippers will only remember that there 
are five large packing. centers in the 
central west and distribute their sup- 
plies more evenly, instead of forcing 
killers to buy at two places and do 
their own distributing, they will re- 
ceive far better prices. 
with the Californina 
Southern spring lambs 
Louisville gateway to Chicago and 
Buffalo will make April receipts at 
those markets unusually heavy. 

. &.% 
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A BAD LAMB MARKET 





The winter just closed furnished a 
peculiar lamb market and one that was 
unsatisfactory to feeders. The top as 
a rule was high enough, but only a frac- 
tion of the lambs were good enough to 
bring that figure. In order to top the 
market a lamb had to weigh. exactly 
eighty-four and one-tenth pounds, have 
a black face and be rolling fat. Of 
course, there “ain’t any such animal” as 
an eighty-two-pound lamb in March 
unless it be one that has been carried 
along on hay until about Janaury, and 
such lambs always sell at a loss regard- 
less of what they bring. 

If the market is to demand these 
light fed lambs then the big breeds of 
sheep, such as the Hampshire, Lincoln 
and Crossbred must sell as _ feeders 
about one cent per pound below light 
lambs. Any decent lamb in this coun- 
try will weigh around sixty pounds on 
October Ist. If fed proprely such 4 


lamb will, by January 15,.weigh ninety 

pounds, which puts him in the over- 
weight class. It is more than probable 
that when the feeders figure in their 
losses on heavy lambs their winter's la- 
bor will not have proven very profit 
able. 


S. W. McClure.. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


Wickaluiu, March 25th, 
1923 
Dear Ern: 

I got your letter telling me what to 
do for the mumps which I had and I 
sure admire your treatment. However, 
I can do that any time when I got the 
price and meet a reliable bootlegger, 
but what I want to tell you about now 
is the way I fooled Ambrose Truhillo, 
from the Coiled Snake outfit, and some 
others. Ambrose was passing the door 
to my room and got a glimpse of me 
and got the notion in his head that 
there was a new girl in town and he 
sent me some flowers and candy, and 
then he went over to the Drug Store 
and just about ruined a punchboard 
trying to win me a pair of silk stockings 
embroidered with pink arrows. 

I got to thinking about it and I could 
see that there was considerable oppor- 
tunity here for me without much spe- 
cial effort and I worked up a litttle ex- 
periment dealing with the inborned 
Whenever 
Nurse stepped out I’d slip on her hat 
and sit next to the window and. just 
casually flirt with any ablebodied male 
that happened to be in sight. You’d 
be surprised how easy it is; Of course, 
I was inexperienced, but even at that, 
I was purty soon getting three pound 
boxes of candy, bunches of flowers, and 
I got enough perfume to lure away a 
standing army. 


frailties of the average man. 


There was one guy, though, I felt 
sorry for and I’ve been wondering if I 
wasn’t falling in love myself. This fel- 
low got plumb infatuated with me and 
just camped acrost the road from my 
window . He didn’t probably realize 
he was hurting my business, monopo- 
lizing me to himself that way, so I 
dropped a note asking him to meet me 
at the corner of the First National that 
night at half past eleven and he went 
and got shaved and bought him a new 
necktie and I guess he was there quite 
a while cause the night marshal finally 
run him in as a suspicious character. I 
just hated to do that. he was so devot- 
ed, but IT simply had to shake him. 
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There was one other guy as was 
shortsighted maybe and he must have 
fell in love with Nurse’s hat. So when 
she went out that evening I reckon he 
followed her. I don’t know exactly 
what hapepned and I didn’t feel like 
asking Nurse, but she come back purty 
soon carrying a club which she never 
done before and. then she sits down 
and starts to write letters to all her 
friends. She acted kinda mad and 
scratched away so fast you could see 
the ink go down in her bottle. And at 
that, I believe she was about half proud 
and more’n half pleased about some- 
thing. You can’t never figure out a 
Well, she hadn’t so much to 
brag about; she weighs twenty pounds 
more’n I do, and she’d got hold of a 
club that was calculated to equalize an- 
other twenty pounds of difference. . 


female. 


The next day I see my admirer acrost 
the road and he was wearing some ban- 
dages on his head, which sure made me 
feel remorseful and I tried to make up 
with him, but he turned his back on me. 
Wel, at that he ain’t got no kick com- 
ing. ‘“’Tis better to have ioved and 
missed, than never to have loved at 
all.” Don’t you think so? 

I guess, Ern, I missed my reel oppor- 
tunity right when I was borned. I’d a 
made a wonderful girl for somebody, 
and I’d a sure made it interesting and 
diversified. 

I ain’t seen the boss for several 
days. He’s out on the desert now with 
his outfit. And that lawsuit ain’t set- 
tled yet neither, but I aim to keep you 
posted on that. The Atlantic Highline 
Loan & Trust is trying to gain posses- 
sion of the sheep, and then they aim to 
put them in my charge as a party 
agreeable to both sides, until they fin- 
ally decide who really them 
sheep. I’ll write you later about that, 
or get our lawyer’s girl to write you. 
She can get that legal dope acrost bet- 
ter than I can because the more I think 
about it the less I know, it’s so darned 
complicated. 


owns 


Well, the doctor told me to take it 
easy for two or three weeks, sc I guess 
I’ll take a couple of boxes of candy and 
go over and visit our lawyer's girl and 
see how I react to a showing of real 
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blond hare, white teeth, and honest to 
goodness dimples. So I’ll call it off for 
Hope you’re wintering all 
right and will soon shoot a few lines 
acrost to 
Your friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 


this time. 





SOUTH CENTRAL OREGON 


South central Oregon has had thus 
far (February 10th) one of the best 
winters for the wool grower experi- 
enced for years. Sheepmen 
throughout this territory 
say that their bands are consuming 
only about two-thirds the amount of 
feed that was required last year. This 


several 
generally 


is due entirely to the mild winter, as 
last at this time the ther- 
mometer registered below zero while 
this most of the ter- 
ritory no zero weather has been reg- 


year 


season over 
istered and many days have been more 
like spring days than they have win- 
ter days. 

On the great Oregon desert in east- 
ern Lake and western Harney Coun- 
ties conditions have been ideal. It is 
estimated that more than 100,000 sheep 
have been wintered on the desert thus 
far without a pound of hay. Sheep- 
men who have their bands on the 
desert advise that there is more wool 
on the sheep’s back at the present time 
than there was at shearing time last 
year. Fall rains brought on good 
green feed and the six-inch snow that 
came in early winter and went off 
promptly provided plenty of water over 
most of the desert and left the green 
feed exposed. After experiencing the 
heavy losses on the desert last year 
most sheepmen have a supply of hay, 
grain, or cottonseed cake available on 
the borders of the desert which will 
provide protection from heavy. loss if 
adverse weather conditions prevail 
later on. 


About 2,500 lambs are on feed in the 
Goose Lake Valley, southern Lake 
County, and appear to be making nice 
gains. Alfalfa hay and barley are the 
feeds used. Recently 500 were sold at 
11 cents and shipped to San Francisco. 
They weighed 66 pounds per head and 
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put on about 14 pounds in 60 days. 
At prevailing prices of hay and grain 
they made a little money for the 
feeder although not nearly as much as 
was made last year. 

In southern Lake County the bulk 
of the hay crop has been sold at $8 to 
$10 per ton while in Modoc County, 
California, on the south, hay at present 
is selling for $20 per ton and in Des- 
chutes County to the north, $17 is the 
prevailing price. 

According to present sentiment 
among wool growers in Lake and Har- 
ney Counties no wool will be sold 
before shearing time. This is partly 
due to the experience of last year as 
a number of Lake County wool grow- 
ers estimated that more than $50,- 
000 was lost by wool growers in that 
county last year by early contracting. 

Taking all in all woot growers in 
this section have good reason for the 
optimism which prevails and unless 
weather conditions become very bad 
the year promises to be a good one 
for the industry. Wm. L. Teutsch. 

Lakeview, Oregon. 





WESTERN HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire breeders have _ been 
caused considerable concern by the 
fact that no importations of breeding 
stock have been obtainable from En- 
gland for two seasons and it seems 
unlikely that any will be admitted 
this year. Encouragement is found, 
however, in the improving quality of 
Western flocks in which the best blood 
of the British flocks had liberally been 
used for many years prior to the cur- 
tailment of importations. 

This improvement was strikingly 
noticeable in the classes for Hampshire 
ram lambs at the Pacific International 
show held at Portland last November. 
There were eighteen entries and after 
six had been placed for awards by 
Professor Coffey, a judge of interna- 
tional recognition, the attention of the 
on-lookers was called to the extraor- 
dinary merit of the class. “While 
there are only six prizes to be award- 
ed, anyone of these eighteen entries is 
good enough to receive a blue ribbon 
at a state fair,” said President Coffey. 
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THE OVERWEIGHT LAMB 
(Continued from page 16.) 
cents per pound for his, but that it was 
necessary to handle it carefully, his 
customer being an ointment maker. 
“But I expect some packer will cut 
the price and take him away from me 

before long,” he added. 

Nothing herein contained is to be 
construed as criticism of the improve- 
ment programme of the Western lamb 
breeder. ‘His logical policy is to make 
the biggest lamb possible at weaning 
time. The over-weight lamb freight- 
ed with excessive fat, is wholly a feed- 
er’s problem and it is up to the feeder 
to adjust his operations to consump- 
tive requirements. Last year heavy 
lambs were relatively scarce and did 
not encounter such discrimination as 
is now in evidence. Possibly an open 
winter, with high temperatures has ag- 
gravated conditions, but it must be evi- 
dent that laying in big lambs, weigh- 
ing 60 to 65 pounds, in the fall to add 
30 pounds or thereabouts, is risky. 
There is always an outlet for a few of 
that kind, but the line of demarcation 
between paucity and excess is finely 
drawn. Whenever killers get a few 
too many, they ‘take it off’ the price 
in chunks. 

A danger signal was sounded last 
fall, when entire bands of Western 
lambs went to feed lots in Colorado 
and elsewhere. It was the logical re- 
sult of a buying furore, due to a gen- 
eral desire to feed; otherwise many 
of these lambs would have gone direct 
from summer feeding grounds to the 
butcher as was the case in the fall of 
1921 when the feeder arm of the trade 
was crippled, financially and otherwise. 
To a large extent it is a problem for 
winter feeders in the West, as cornbelt 
practice is to short feed, so that lambs 
finished in that area do not acquire the 
sheathing fat that handicaps weight 
after the turn of the year. Weight is 
objectionable, but when it carries ex- 
cessive fat is even more so. 

Solution of the problem would seem 
to lie in avoiding big lambs at the 
inception of the finishing period. “Bob” 
Matheson, an undoubted authority, has 
always taken the position that too 
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many lambs were held until they had 
overstayed their logical market and 
what has happened this season dem- 
onstrates that he knows what he js 
talking about. A 300-pound hog can 
be utilized for lard making and there 
is always an outlet for that commod- 
ity ; if lamb fat could equal lard prices, 
the big lamb might get by. 

There is nothing in this condition 
and development incompatible with 
maintaining the present standard of 
lamb breeding in the West. The theory 
that the biggest lamb at any age is 
economic production holds good. Per- 
haps it would be more logical to as- 
sume that the winter market, instead 
of penalizing the lamb weighing % 
pounds and up really puts a premium 
on lighter weights. , Feeders might 
avoid existing conditions, either by let- 
‘ting heavy lambs go direct to the 
killer in the fall, or buying them at a 
price consistent with demand for over- 
weight finished stock. There is a 
market for a limited number of big 
lambs during the winter, but its lim- 
itations cannot be defined, consequent- 
ly, the safest course the feeder can 
chart is to handle them sparingly, 
which might create a condition where 
they would sell on a parity with light 
stuff. What has happened recently 
certainly suggests that the policy of 
putting entire bands of Western 
lambs, regardless of weight, on feed 
in the fall, is doubtful, even when “top- 
ping out” is resorted to early. 

There has been an impression that 
packers have discriminated unduly 
against big lambs, but all the evidence 
I have been able to gather does not 
justify it. I saw racks of heavy legs 
and fat breasts retailers were ready 
and anxious to sell at a loss, together 
with barrels full of lamb fat which 
buyers insisted on discarding before 
taking their purchases home. A cam- 
paign of education might accomplish 
something, but it is my conviction that 
it will not reconcile consumers to the 
purchase of ovine fat and _ feeders 
must shape their policy accordingly. 
It is not a problem for the breeder 
whose grass-fat lambs are not subject 
to the handicaps described. 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, Australia, Feb. 15, 1923. 


The wool marketing position in both 
Australia and New Zealand can best be 
The high 
level of values established in Australia 
last month at the opening sales of the 
year have been maintained with but 


described in one word—firm. 


few exceptions. 


Generally speaking, top making 
Merinos, together wtih inferior and 


faulty sorts of all the finer cemebacks 
and crossbreds, have shown a depre- 
ciation of perhaps 5 per cent when com- 
pared with the closing days of January. 
On the other hand the better class of 
Merinos, as well as the finest grades of 
comebacks and crossbreds, are meeting 
with an exceptionally keen demand 
from both America and Japan, with the 
result that little change in these is 
quoted. The Japanese buying is a fea- 
ture of the present series. It was feared 
that the disturbed state of Europe 
would affect the demand for wools suit- 
able for continental requirements, but 
teally difference is noticeable. 
When it is mentioned that quite a large 
proportion of the clip now coming un- 
der the hammer is fetching from 56c 
to 68c per pound, it will be seen that 
growers have little to complain of. 


no 


Up to the present I have only re- 
ceived reports of the New Zealand Jan- 
uary sales. On the average, the mar- 
ket there was then up on the Decem- 
ber rates from lc to 2%c per pound. 
Super half-bred improved by “4c to 
2c, with medium sorts at a lesser ad- 
vance, and no alteration in shoddy 
qualities. The most notable rise was 
in three-quarter-breds, which showed 
an improvement of from 2c to 4Y%c 


for the super sort. There was but 
little difference in  Merinos, but 
the best qualities of crossbreds ad- 


vanced up to 2c. Medium also im- 
Proved by le to 2c per pound. The 
strong market for pieces has been 


maintained and generally these showed 
an advance on December rates of 3c 
to 4c. 


The following table of prices real- 





ized at the last Christchurch auctions 
may be interesting: 
Merino— 
ONE eivccfcomnctiie 48c to 58%c 
RECUIOM oe 42Uc to 47%ec 
Inferior 6 40c 
Corriedale— 
a 
Medium wt to 43c 


Halfbred— 


a a 
WReGit ss 38%c to 4c 
Inferior . 27¢ to 36%c 


Three-quarterbred 












TE Soscccecnpcdecntrenaees 33c = to 41% 

Neat: 2. 28c to 32c 

Inferior to 27c 
Medium crossbred— 

Super 27'lac to 34c 

Medium ............... 226 to Zoe 

Ptener 03 18c to 21%e 
Coarse crossbred— 

TID scsi ccrnaonasprcaneaiicen 2lc to 24%c 

Meum 18c to 20%c 

TORTIE nn ccnecttces l5c to 17%c 


The advisability of properly grading 
and packing wool before marketing is 
suposed to be recognized by every 
sheepman in Australia. Still it is won- 
derful how careless are many in this 
respect, thus playing directly into the 
hands of cute buyers. A Sydnev firm 
of selling brokers the other day quoted 
a case in point. The clip from a me- 
dium sized property jointly Owned by 
a town and country man was recently 
sent into the store for valuation and 
sale. It was a medium crossbred wool 
and when the town partner called to 
get the valuation he was astonished to 
hear that they could not expect to real- 
ize more than an average of 18c a 
pound. This started him thinking. He 
had the wool examined by an expert 
and on his recommendation it was re- 
classed. The result was 25 bales sold 
at 35c a pound, 10 at 29c and 14 at 2lc. 

Fear of a dry autumn in the south 
of Australia has caused a rush of sheep 
into the south of Australia, and it is 
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Advertisements are received for this col- 
lumn to be paid for at the rate of $1.00 per 
half-inch (25 words), cash with order. 
Advertisements must reach the office of the 
Wool Grower by the first day of the month 
for insertion in the current issue. 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


500 pure-bred Rambouillet rams, 1 and 2 
years old, in lots to suit. Prices very rea- 
sonable. Address Miller & Lux, Incor- 
porated, 1114 Merchants Exchange, Bldg., 
San Francisco, California. 


1,400 Rambouillet ewe lambs, year old in 
May, shear about 7 lbs. Weight, about 
70 lbs. For particulars, address Harry 


RAMS 
ROMNEYS AND HAMPSHIRES 
A few choice yearling Romney rams from. im- 
ported New Zealand ewes and by English sires. 


Hampshire ram lambs extra good, dropped February 
10th to March 20th. 


Address: KNOLLIN-HANSEN CO., 
Pocatello, Idaho 


SHEEP WANTED 


EWES WANTED 
1,000 short mouth ewes bred to mutton rams to 
lamb from September to December this year. Deliv- 
ery in August, 95 per cent bred. 
Address: PEDIGREE SHEEP 
Irwin, Ohio 








only the strong support accorded by 
the meat export trade that has prevent- 
ed a serious slump in values. Killings 
works have 
averaged well over 100,000 per week 
for the last month or so. Whether they 
can be maintained at this rate depends 
on how soon the weather breaks and on 
oversea values for mutton. Given an 
assurance of a safe season climatically 
and there is no doubt the offerings 
would be promptly curtailed, which 
would have the effect of putting local 
values on the hoof well above export 
level. At the beginning of February 
shippers were paying 8c to &8%c per 
pound (dressed) for cwes and up to 
10%c for wethers, which, considering 
the then state of the forward market, 
quite high enough. However, 
within the last few days a report has 
been received that rates in Great Brit- 
ain have fallen nearly 2c a pound. If 
this drop is permanent it is obvious 
that exporters will not be able to pay 
anything like the foregoing prices, and 
graziers will either have to hold their 
stock or accept considerably lower 
rates. Shipments of mutton from the 
Commonwealth during January were 
just 450,000 carcasses. 


at. the various freezing 


was 
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There has also lately been a revival 
in the frozen lamb export trade, most 
of the works in Victoria and New 
South Wales treating fair numbers 
each week. Up to the present shippers 
have been buying carcasses on the basis 
of about 14c per pound over all, but as 
the value for Australian lamb in Great 
Britain has just fallen nearly le a 
pound, they must reduce their limits 
In any case the yardings of lambs are 
diminishing and soon will be well with- 
in local trade requirements. Shipments 
from the Commonwealth last month 
(January) comprised a shade over 
250,000 carcasses for the United King- 
dom. 

Apart from the southern areas, which 
are merely getting more or less dry, a 
good deal of the center of the continent 
is once more in the grip of a drought. 
It was hoped that the rains recorded 
the end of December and eariy Janaury 
meant a definite break. However, no 
rain worth speaking of has fallen out 
there since and the position is becoming 
serious. So far there has been little 
loss among stock, but with the contin- 
uance of the dry spell large mortaluy 
lists must follow. The usual lamb- 
ing, which takes place in April or May, 
will also be affected. 

Of the 45 meat works in New Zea- 
land all but two are ,or were when the 
last advice left, freezing sheep and 
lambs for export. The stock are not 
killing as prime as usual, for which an 
exceptionally wet summer is mainly re- 
sponsible. While feed is in abundance 
everywhere, it is over sappy and lacks 
rourishment. Packers at the beginning 
of February were paying from 18%c 
to 19%4c per pound, dressed, according 
to districts, for the best lambs, up to 
12%4c for prime light wethers. and to 
10c for ewes. Solid prices all round, 
even if a little lower than a month pre- 
viously. High as they are stores and 
breeders are relatively dearer. Two- 
tooth wethers have recently been sell- 
ing at $7.20 a head, and halfbred ewes 
at $10 a head. Unless the market re- 
mains exceptionally firm the buyers 
may find difficulty in ‘getting a reason- 
ble profit. 


The exports of frozen meat from 
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New Zealand during January were 204,- 
000 carcasses of mutton and 689,000 
lambs, all to Great Britain. 

Complete returns of the 1922 lamb- 
ing in New Zealand have just heen pub- 
lished by the government statist. The 
number of sheep of all sexes in the 
country on April 30 was 22,222,259. It 
is estimated that 12,496,050 were breed- 
ing ewes and they dropped 10,843,005 
lambs, giving a percentage of 86.77 for 
the whole. The percentage in 1921 was 
86,59. 





OREGON WOOL SALES—PLANS 
FOR COYOTE CONTROL 





The main interest among sheepmen 
has now centered on the woo! market. 
After much sparring sales began to be 
made in the past month and some of 
the largest clips are reported sold at 
prices said to be 40 cents to 42 cents. 
The Pilot Rock wools are said to be 
pretty well marketed, as are the largest 
clips in the Blue Mountain country. 
There has been somewhat less activity 
in the central Oregon counties. 

Both shearing and lambing has been 
in progress in the past month. All in 
all the winter has been favorable to 
Oregon sheepmen and the lambing sea- 
son has been very satisfactory. The 
first shearing reported was done by the 
Cunnningham Sheep company of Pilot 
Rock, about March 23. Shearing is 
now in progress in the Butter Creek 
and Morrow County sections, where 
the season is always early. 

Action is being taken to get increased 
efficiency out of the salaried hunter 
system, which was augmented by ac- 
tion of the recent legislature appro- 
priating $40,000 for this work. 

At a recent meeting of the Livestock 
Sanitary Board, under whose direction 
the State funds will be expended, ar- 
rangements were made for co-operation 
with Staney Jewett, predatory animal 
inspector of the Biological Survey, who 
will head up the entire organization. It 
was decided to apportion funds on the 
county basis, working first in those 
counties which themselves make a sup- 
plementary appropriation. A few coun- 
ties have already indicated a desire to 
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Rambouillet rams recently exported to 
Manchuria from the flock of King Bros, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


co-operate in this regard. At least two 
men will be assigned to poisoning and 
trapping demonstrations on a state- 
wide basis. At present the State Game 
Commission is co-operating in paying 
the salary of three men whiie Wasco, 


Morrow and Wheeler Counties are 


each paying the salary of one hunter, 
The Federal funds allotted Oregon pro- 
vide for the employment of twelve men 
cn a yearly basis and the State appro- 
priation is expected to provide for an 
equal number in addition when the plan 
is in full operation. 

This legislation and the retention 
of the Livestock Sanitary Board were 
the main matters of interest to sheep- 
men before the recent legislative ses- 
sion. 

An interesting phase of the sheep in- 
dustry in Oregon is that carried on 
west of the Cascades in the Willamette 
Valley and in southern Oregon. Here 
the small farm flock prevails generally, 
except in Douglas County, wuich is one 
of the leading sheep counties of the 
State. Here range bands of fine wools 
are found whereas in other western 
Oregon districts Cotswolds usually pre- 
dominate, with a considerable _ sprink- 
ling of Shropshires and various other 
coarse and medium wool breeds. The 
earliest lambing in the State is in 
Douglas County, where the lambs come 
along in January and February and hit 
the earliest market, going off in June 
and July. Some of the most progres 
sive growers are on the market late in 
May. 

There are about 2,000,000 sheep in 
the State, it is estimated, and of these 
500,000 are west of the Cascades. 

F. L. Ballard. 
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LAMB MARKET PROSPECTS 


While la 
substantially above those of cattle and 


mb values have been held up 





hogs and sheep have shown an advanc- 
ing tendency, the live mutton market 
has had a sluggish tendency. The big 
lamb has been the bugaboo of the trade, 
fall 


feeders 


vindicating prediction made last 
when Colorado and Nebraska 
laid in such a large proportion of that 
kind. Big lambs that went into the corn- 
belt went to the butcher eariy, with a 
light feed bill and without carrying the 
surplus of fat that makes the product 
As a rule light and 
handyweight lambs have paid out, but 


objectic ynable, 


feeders have sustained loss on the stuff 
weighing 95 pounds and up. Feeding 
sheep were laid in cheaply last fall and 
have paid well for the feed consumed. 

With hogs selling around $8 per hun- 
dredweight rank and file of 
cornfed cattle worth anywhere from $8 
to $9.50 per hundredweight during the 
season, it must be 


and the 


obvious that lamb 
has had serious competiton, which in 
turn has restricted consumption. How- 
ever, the live mutton market has had a 
substantial prop in the wool and pelt 
market. Shearers have realized good 
prices for their clips and packers have 
at all times shown an anxiety to handle 
wool, so that the only incentive for 
shearing has been the resultant econ- 
omy in making gains. Without the 
present heatlhy wool market both sheep 
and lambs would have sold consider- 
ably lower all winter. When pelt values 
are reckoned with, carcass cost has not 
been excessive, although consumers 
have been required to pay close to what 
are popularly known as the war prices. 

There is this phase about lamb and 
mutton distribution worth remember- 
ing: those who eat it will pay stiff 
prices for the kind of meat they want. 
Beyond that limit forced sales are im- 
possible and the kind of meat the afore- 
said consumer does not want cannot be 
moved. This refers to excessive weight 
and fat. 

Winter lamb and mutton supply has 
not been excessive in a statistical sense, 
the 20 per cent increase forecasted by 
government estimates 


not having 


materialized. the first three 
months of 1923 the seven principal mar- 
kets received 2,641,000 sheep and lambs, 
compared with 2,389,000 in 1922; 2,- 
822,000 in 1921, and 2,368,000 in 1920. 
The bulk of this supply was handled 
at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha and 
St. Joseph. 


During 


Denver receipts, large in 
the aggregate, may be largely eliminat- 
ed, owing to the fact that the bulk of 
packers’ purchases there are forwarded 
Chi- 
cago receipts for the first three months 
of the year were 956,000, or 4,000 more 
than last year; Omaha handled 1,120,- 
000, a gain of 342,000, compared with 
1922 


—-—. 


to Eastern points for slaughter. 


the same period of and Kansas 
City about 400,000, or 4,000 more than 
last year. Considerable stuff was di- 
verted from Idaho to the Pacific Coast 
Lut it is now evident that the adver- 
tised 20 per cent increase in winter 
The 20 
market supply for the three-month pe- 
riod was 3,404,000, compared with 3,- 


276,000 last year, an increase of only 


feeding was an exaggeration. 


3 per cent. 
From the standpoint of meat produc- 
tion, however, an increase of 30 per 
cent in hog marketing and about 8 per 
cent in beef production must be taken 
into the reckoning. Pork has enjoyed 
a distinct advantage in the merchan- 
dising process, both with relation to 
lamb and mutton and beef. How iong 
this condition will continue must be 
left to conjecture. . 
Lamb always acquires popularity as 
the 
the 
the 
Colorado and western 


spring crop becomes availiable. At 
moment the chief concern is as to 
“hold back” of old crop lambs in 
Nebraska. On 
this subject there has been considerable 
dispute, but it is a logical assumption 
that by May Ist new crop lambs will 
have right of way at the market and the 


course of price events will be deter- 
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Sheep or Cattle Ranch 
For Rent 


Claimed to be the best stock range 
in northern California. Both winter 
and summer feed, where climate is 
right. Feed and water ideal. Loca- 
tion Hornbrook, California. It will ac- 
commodate over ten thousand sheep. 
Want to lease for a term of years to 
responsible parties. Address, 


E. D. ROBERTS, Owner 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. 











IDAHO RANCH FOR SALE 
Good ranch in Bingham County, Idaho, on way to 
Teton summer range. 

Located thirty miles southeast of Idaho Falls and 
southwest of Grey’s Lake, within one mile of shear- 
ing corral. Land fenced; has two live springs and 
good ranch buildings. 

Owner holds clear title to 298 acres and _ will 
delinquish on other 120 acres. 

Enquire Mrs. Lettie A. Stevens 
Holden, Utah 





OGDEN UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


L. F. Whitlock, Mgr. 


YOUR LIVESTOCK MARKET 
NEARER BY 1,000 MILES 
Under Government Supervision 
The Intermountain Livestock raising, fat- 
tening, marketing and shipping center. 


New Sheep Sheds. 10,000 Capacity 
Enlarged Sheep Pens. 25,000 Capacity 


Unlimited demand for Feeder Lambs 
Over a million sheep handled in these 
Yards during 1920 and 1921 


A Real Gun for Real Men 






















.82-.82/20 or 38 

Cal. “OLD Post- 
RELIABLE” paid 

A gun you can 

always depend on. 


Double action, swing-out cylinder 
with ejector. Made of the finest 
drop-forged steel by the great- 
est gun factory in Spain. The 
32 Cal. has 3%4-in. and 4-in. 
barrel: .82/20 and .38 comes in 4%4-in., 5-in. and 
6-in. Either blued or nickel finish. Your choice at same 
price. Guaranteed new, direct from factory. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. Send no money—pay postman. 


PACIFIC IMPORT CO., 4N Hanover Pl., New York 











“Making Animal Tagging Easy” 





Ketchum 
Clincher 


Ear Tag for Cattle, 








The 
Hogs, three sizes. 


new Sheep and 
Simplest, best and cheap- 
but one movement to pierce 
ear and clinch itself. Made of bright steel, 
light but durable. Stamped with name (and 
address on larger) and numbered. Already 
indorsed by government, states, veterinarians, 
breeders and farmers that have used them. 
Write for description and prices. 


KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. 23, Luzerne, N. Y. 


est. Requires 





OELAINE 


Brotker Sheepbreeders: 
too rangy to top the market? 


Have you been breeding for mutton and forgotten the wool? 
Is your wool too coarse to do the same? 


MERINOS 


Are your lambs 
Have you been wanting to change? 


Do you know the DELAINE MERINO has the strongest constitution and is the hardiest and best ranger in 


the world? 


rams and prove this to you. 
Write for photos or come and see them 


Cross your range ewes with DELAINE MERINO RAMS and get that square-built block lamb that 
tops the market,.covered with a DELAINE fleece and your flock will show a profit. 
Have 100 well-built rams 


Let me furnish the 
extra well covered with fine DELAINE fleeces. 


Frank H. Russell, Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio 
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mined largely by numbers and condi- 
tion. California reports are that 
lambs have dried out, owing to 
weather conditions, and 
that feeders will have access to 
a considerable portion of the supply 
from that quarter. Idaho will have ear- 
ly lambs and the supply from Tennes- 
see will be of about the usual volume. 


adverse 


If lamb consumption is maintained at 
present volume prices should not seri- 
ously depreciate. 

Eastern competition is always an 
important factor. Few lambs were fed 
in territory east of Chicago during the 
past winter, otherwise prices realized 
by Western feeders would have been 
impossible. Whenever Buffaio has had 
a one-day run prices in the West have 
all that can 
be gleaned the farm-grown, or native 
crop of lambs will be less than that of 
1922—a favorable supply condition. as 
natives are always price breakers. 

The trade looks for a healthy lamb 
market all summer. Consumers have 
been on a pork diet all winter and may 
be expected to switch to beef and lamb. 


invariably slumped. From 
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Of heavy mutton little can be used and 
2 run of fat Texas sheep promptly put 
the skids under that phase of the mar- 
ket. 

Colorado and Nebraska feeders will 
avoid putting in heavy lambs next fall, 
after their experience with weight this 
winter, but every thin Western lamb 
that went into the cornbelt last fall 
made money, regardless of weight, in- 
suring a good market on that account 
during the coming season. For two 
years past bargain sales of stock cattle 
have been held, but it is improbable 
that this condition can be repeated and 
many feeders will go to lambs, provid- 
ed they can be acquired at what is con- 
sidered a reasonable figure. 

It is impossible that speculation in 
lambs for fall delivery will be on an 
extensive scale, as growers have de- 
cided ideas concerning the value of 
their property, but feeder inquiry is 
such as to suggest a broad demand on 
the breeding ground after new crop 
values at the market have been deter- 
mined. There is a decided tendency 
among feeders to contract lambs on the 
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Lreeding ground in contrast to buying 
at the markets. : 

Cornbelt bankers are not disposed 
to finance rehabilitation of farm flocks 
depleted during the period 0 wool 
trade depression. The average corn- 
belt banker has abiding confidence in 
the hog and the calf; practically none 
in the sheep as a breeding proposition, 

5. E. Poole. 





OREGON LAMB FEEDING—SILOS 
FOR LAMBING TIME 

The Hermiston experiment - station, 
located in the midst of one of the good 
alfalfa districts of the state, ran some 
feeding tests with lambs this year for 
the first time. Early in March Super- 
intendent H. K. Dean sold 214 head on 
the Portland market, topping it at 14 
cents. Mr. Dean reports that he real- 
ized nearly $20 on his hay. This work 
has attracted considerble attention and 
lamb feeding is thought to ofier some 


favorable possibilities for disposal oi 











The Wool Growers Commission Company 


Can Serve You Better This 





Season Than Ever Before 








Three Strong Houses 


AT CHICAGO—C. _H. (Charlie) Shurte, Manager and Head Salesman. 


AT OMAHA—“‘‘A. J.”’ Knollin will personally manage the business and 
make the Sales, with assistance of his son, ‘‘L.C.’’, ‘‘Walt’’ O’ Neil, 
who for some time has been assistant Omaha salesman, and L. A. 
Nielson, office manager. 


AT DENVER Business consigned to us will be handled by W. A. 
Snyder Commission Co. 


If you believe in Independence, back the Independent Commission Firm. 


Chicago—Cherlie Schurte 
Omaha—aA. J. Knollin 
Denver—W. A. Snyder 





Give your business to the firm that has served you well and saved you money. 
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some of the surplus hay of the Umatilla 
irrigatior project of which Hermiston 
is the central shipping point. 

T. M. Hammond of Merrill fed 1,275 
lambs the past winter, and kept careful 
account of his operations. He put them 
on feed at an initial weight of 62 pounds 
and put 16.8 pounds of gain on them at 
the rate of .2 pounds daily. Rye was 
used for grain, their daily ration being 
2.5 pounds of hay and three-iourths of 
a pound of rye. The band was on pas- 
ture 11 days and on feed 73 days. Mr. 
Hammond fed 1,135 pounds of hay and 
361 pounds of grain for 100 pounds of 
gain, which he figured he would put on 
for $9.05. He sold his lambs at 13 cents 
and realized a very good profit on his 
operations. 

W. P. Walters of Klamath Falls fed 
1,824 and kept a similar record, which 
worked out about the same way, except 
that a lighter grain ration was fed, 
amounting to but little over half a 
pound per day. This increased the hay 
per hundred pounds of 
gain and increased the cost of a hun- 


dred pounds of gain to $9.45. 


requirements 


Three or four years ago there was 
considerable interest in the silo as a 
part of the equipment of the range 
sheepmen, Hay at $20 and even higher 
was largely responsible for this inter- 
est, At that time in the high valleys 
of the state sunflowers were tried as a 
silage crop and a good many silos con- 
structed. This development diminish- 
ed in scope when the crash came and 
hay went down in price to $£ to $7. A 
survey of the situation at this time in- 
dicates, however, that many of the 
sheepmen are finding that the silo is a 
profitable investment and are 
that sunflowers make a 
silage crop. Among the larger opera- 
tors who grow sunflowers for silage 
successfully are Smythe Brothers of 
Umatilla County and Thomas Boylan 
and Son, who operate in Umatilla and 
Morrow counties. These two outfits 
have some half dozen large silos. They 
have recently placed orders for 600 
pounds of seed. The most useful place 
for silage, according to Oregon sheep- 
men, is for the ewe bands about lamb- 
ing time. F. L. Ballard. 


finding 
satisfactory 
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MARCH WEATHER ON WESTERN 
RANGES 


By J. Cecil Alter. 

The following summary -of weather, 
livestock and range conditons has been 
prepared for the various publications 
and reports of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau: 

UTAH—Comparatively cold weather 
with several stormy days combined 
with a rather general snow layer on the 
range to produce a gradual deteriora- 
tion among stock, with some sheep 
losses. Feed remained ample in most 
sections, and a slow disappearance of 
the snow in later weeks brought some 
improvement in range conditions, 
though stock are in only fair condition. 
The spring sheep migration has begun, 
and some shed lambing is reported. 

NEVADA—Moderately cold stormy 
weather prevailed, though losses among 
stock were no greater than - usual. 
Range conditions have improved con- 
siderably in the past two weeks and 
Livestock 
are mostly in fair to good condition. 
Lambing is becoming more general 
and the increase has been satisfactory ; 
ranges and stock are only fair in the 
southern portion, but they are mostly 
good elsewhere. 


IDAHO—Weather 


been 


feeding is becoming less. 


conditions have 
favorable on livestock and the 
range, and stock have done fairly well, 
being largely on feed. Pastures are 
now affording some supplemental feeds 
and less feeding is being done. Lamb- 
ing under cover has progressed satis- 
factorily, with good increases. 

MONTANA—The weather was gen- 
erally favorable for livestock, though 
there some shrinkage, without 
considerable :loss, due to brief bad 
spells of weather. Ranges continued 
in about normal condition and stock 
are now in very good condition gener- 
ally. The month closed with fine 
springlike weather, and grass is be- 
ginning to grow. 

W YOMING—Unfavorable 


was 


weather 





30-06 Mauser Rifles 


Genuine ‘‘Waffenfabrik’”’ 


Model 1906—-Walnut sport 

stock, 24-in. half octagon barrel ; 

matted raised rib; horn cap pistol grip, $80 
Model 06P—Same style as above, with plain 
walnut stock, round barrel; pistol grip, etc. 
Price ee $70 
Model 06F—Fine walnut full length stock; 20- 
in. round barrel; flat bolt lever; hollow stock 
for cleaning outfit ......... .aihan api sctide soos a 

, All three models have cheek piece. 

Rifle Ammunition—All calibers, per 100, $9.00 


Genuine MAUSER 


Flat and fits pocket. Has 
safety devices—one of the 
best pistols made. 
25 Cal., Vest Pocket, 8 shots..$15 
25 Cal., Reg. Model, 10 shots 16 
32 Cal., Reg. Model, 9 shots 18 
Mauser Holsters, either cal $1.50 
-763 Cal. Mauser Automatic, with wood holster 
stock, leather straps, ete. 10 shot pistol 
or rifle. All complete ...................../ $35.00 


Genuine | UGER 


Well balanced; made of 
finest steel; accurate and 
very powerful. 30 Cal., 
Reg. Model, $27.50; 9mm. 
Long LUGER, 6-in. or 8-in. bar- 
rel, $42.50; Luger Holsters, 30 Cal., $2.50; 
Ammunition per 100, 30 Cal., $6; 9mm., $7 
Long Lugers-9mm. 6-in. barrel. A perfectly 
rebuilt automatic. Special price.......... $27.50 
Luger Magazines—32 shot. Makes a machine 
gun out of any Luger pistol. A few at $15 
Wood Stock, Leather Holster. Pouch, etc., 

















$12.50; Wood Steck only $3. 







SIMSON 22 CAL, 
Precision Rifle $10 

The most perfectly made .22 Bolt action rifle. 
Absolutely accurate and reliable. Wt. about 







5 Ibs., 24-in. barrel, Length overall 42-in. 
Shoots short, long, extra long and long rifle. 
Guns $25-$50-$75 

101 $100-$125 


Shot 





12 and 16 Gauge 
Greatest Bargain ever offered, quality, finish 


and price considered. Guaranteed to give 

satisfaction. 

Single Barrel, $12.50; Double Barrel, $25 up 
“STOEGEROL” 


Worth its weight in gold to every 
lover of a gun. The greatest com- 
bination gun solvent, lubricant, 
rust preventor, wound oil, and for 
many other uses. Write for cir- 
cular. 
aay | Price per 
g can, $1.00 
High Grade FIELD 
GLASSES $16 
These are imported 
“mustered out” officers’ 








field glasses of the 
highest quality. Perfect 
day and night lenses. 


Complete with case. 





Finest Imported 
BINOCULARS $25 


A light compact 
glass. Achromatic 
jay and night lenses 
—2imm. objective; 
individual eye ad- 
justment. Guaran- 
teed, perfect, com- 
- plete. 
A complete stock of Repair Parts and Ammuni- 
tion always on hand. Every Mauser or Luger 
Firearm sold by us is guaranteed new and 
genuine. Beware of imitations. Send money 
order or draft. No. C. O. Ds. Satisfaction or 
money back. 


A. F. STOEGER 


Sole Authorized Importer of 


MAUSER & LUGER ARMS 
Luger Ammunition 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


and Mauser and 
606 WEST 49th ST. 
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ROMNEY 
SHEEP 


ea 








Flock Masters! 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock> 


IF SO, 
USE ROMNEYS! 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, 
USE ROMNEY S! 





New Zealand can supply 
your needs in this direc- 
tion. Our Romneyshold 


the World’s Champion- 
ship. 





Send for literature 


NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY 
SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(Inc.) 


The Secretary 
P. O. Box 40 Feilding, N. Z. 





The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.06 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 


The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 


W. C. COFFEY 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
| Lafayette, Ind. 








FOR SALE! 


One of the best mutton-lamb proper- 
ties in northeastern California. 16,000 
ewes. Controlled range, Summer and 
winter. Forest Reserve permit. 11,000 
acres of grazing and farming land. 


For further particulars, address 
Box C, care of National Wool Grower, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











SAVE THE LAMBS 


By docking your lambs with the Ellen- 
wood docking iron you will have no 
loss of life and no loss of weight from 
bleeding. More than 1 per cent of all 
lambs docked by the knife bleed to 
death and the loss of blood in those 
that live causes a shrink in weight 
that they never recover. Lambs can 
be docked just as rapidly as with the 
knife and their rapid growth is not 
retarded by docking. 


Trons, perset ofthree .... . $5.00 
Our Special Stove for heating irons" 6.00 
F. O. B. Red Bluff 

















Ellenwood & Co. 


RED BLUFF CALIFORNIA 
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prevailed much of the time, low tem. 
peratures and severe storms keeping 
the range largely snow covered, and 
necessitating much feeding in places, 

COLORADO—Livestock have not 
fared especially well, having suffered 
considerably during the blizzards of 
the third week, and by cold stormy 
weather thereafter. Some losses were 
reported in the south-central counties. 
Conditions have been rather unfavor- 
able for lambing. 

WESTERN TEXAS—The weather 
has been mostly favorable and _live- 
stock are in fair to good condition; the 
ranges are greening satisfactorily in 
many places. 

NEW MEXICO—Livestock are fair 
or thin as a rule, though sheep are in 
somewhat better shape than cattle. 
Mild weather has favored the stock, 
however, and losses seem to have been 
retarded for this season. Moisture has 
been favorable for the ranges of late, 
and both ranges and stock are gaining 
slowly in condition. 

ARIZONA—The weather has been 
mostly favorable, and _ livestock and 
ranges are in fairly good condition, 
though there are some poor animals. 
The pastures are generally free from 
snow, water is ample everywhere, and 
new feed is bringing improved condi- 
tions to many sections. 

CALIFORNIA—The 
been much too dry for pastures and 
ranges, the grasses being greatly re- 
tarded for want of rain. However, live- 
stock as a rule are in good condition. 
Lambing is well advanced, and excel- 
lent increases have been reported. 

OREGON Cold, inclement weather 
has been unfavorable to livestock and 
Feed has been short, and 
new feed is slow in starting, the seasom 
being backward. Livestock are not Up 


weather has 


pasturage. 


to average condition in many sections. 

WASHINGTON — T em peratures 
have been near or somewhat below 
normal, and the snow cover has disap 
peared slowly. Vegetation, however, 
is now making a fair growth, and some 
new pasturage has appeared, though tt 
is yet of little value to livestock No 
complaints are made concerning the 
condition of livestock. 
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One of My Stad Rams 


_ CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 








Northern California Wool Warehouse Co, 


Red Bluff, California 


STORES, GRADES AND SELLS WOOL 
OWNED BY ACTIVE WOOL GROWERS EXCLUSIVELY 


A SEALED BID SALE IS HELD ANNUALLY ABOUT MAY 15, 
OFFERING NEARLY ONE MILLION POUNDS OF 
SUPERIOR CALIFORNIA WOOLS IN ORIGINAL BAGS 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 








Mioontana Sheep Ranch F'or Sale 
BICKETT-SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


Disposing of Ranch at 
CASCADE, MONTANA 
Owing to a desire to retire from business, we are placing our sheep ranch on the 
market. This place has a record of producing the highest priced beef, highest priced 
wool, and the highest priced lambs of any stock ranch in the northern part of Montana. 
Facts About It. 
Fifteen thousand acres of deeded land together with a large amount of leased land. 
Exceptionally well watered by springs and large creeks running through the ranch. 
Hay land well distributed over ranch. The best cattle ranch in the Northwest. Fully 
equipped with wagons, teams and all kinds of farming implements. Home ranch build- 
ings have private electric light plant. Ample shed room for 12,000 sheep. Good road 
to Cascade, twenty miles distant. Excellent hunting and fishing. 
For further information, write 


BICKETT-SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


6521 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 











Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


We offer for 1923 
600 Yearling Stud 
and Range Rams, 

also some Ewes. 


Single or car lots 








Special prices on rams 
for early delivery. 


Ewes for August and 
September delivery. 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 


Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 














Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. Grand champion, State Fair, 1921. 
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At 1922 Ram Sale 


Our Pen of 25 Range Rams Sold Highest 
Our Pen of Five Sold Highest 
Our Ewes Sold Highest 





nin 


og THERE WAS A REASON 





YEARLING RAM 


We Still Have Rams and Ewes For Sale 





Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 
MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS shed of Youring Ewer 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 


Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 


















PERFECT EAR TAG 


FOR YOUR SHEEP 
Perfect Kar ‘lags are 
so inexpensive that 
you can’t afford to lose 7 
valuable sheep by allowing them 
to run in the pasture or onthe @ 
range unmarked. Made of light- @ 
weight aluminum, non-corrosive + | 

= 

com 

es 


= American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n Deer Lodge Farms Co, 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
pone Mears and gare are oe Dome 
together and w soon be ready for ; 

distribution. Pedigrees now being re- Pure Bred Rambouillet | 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


and non-poisonous. Easy to attach 


sheep on record. Ram SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
‘ President Range s 65 W. Broadway, 8. L. City, Ut. 
J. - King, Laramie, Wyoming - 
Secretary Registered Rambouillet Stud Send for Free Samples 


Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio ° 
For history of the breed, list of mem- Rams for 1923 Fall Delivery 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 


Without obligation to me, please semi! FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS end Price List. 
Nee 





Address 
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a POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 


Mountain Dell Rambouiullets 


We never sell a Ram that is not worthy of being a Breeder 



































We offer 
1,000 pure- Also 
bred Ram- 1,000 pure- 
bouillet bred Ram- 
ewes, bred bouillet 
to lamb May Rams 
18, 19 My 1923 offerings: 
? 23 400 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) 
200 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
The Famous “62” (J. H. Seely 7800), Sold 6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
in 1918 for $6,200. years old. 
J h Matched teams of Registered 
Percheron mares. 
ohn H. Seely & Sons Co., Mt. Pleasant, Utah Pepys eta 
To 
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Corriedales 


KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 





Berkshire Swine 





Rambouillets 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 








We Breed Our Show Sheep 
We Show Our Breeding Sheep 








The records of the larger Rambouillet shows 


during the past ten years prove the rank of our 
flock. 


At the 1921 International we won all but two 
first premiums in the breeding ciasses. 


Our Corriedales: The dual purpose range 
sheep. Our flock is bred from the best New 
Zealand and Australian blood, to produce wool 
of the half-blood grade in combination with 
mutton conformation. 


Single Rams or Ewes, or Carlots of Either 
Breed—Prices on Application 























April 











“Majestic’s Best’—Champion Ram, International, 1922 


Son of Old Majestic. 
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Three Notable Rambouillet Ram Lambs 


AT THE 1922 INTERNATIONAL 





Blood Will Tell 


THEY WERE 
FIRST IN PENS 
OF THREE 
RAM LAMBS 





THEY TOOK FIRST, 
THIRD AND 
FOURTH PLACES IN 
CLASS OF SEVENTEEN 


The lamb on the right was first in class of seventeen, 
also Reserve Champion. 











The Result of Fifty Years Effort of One Family for the Improvement of Rambouillets. 


BULLARD BROS. , Woodland, Calif. 
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USE 


Cunningham Rams 


THEY ADD WEIGHT TO THE LAMB 
AND QUALITY TO THE WOOL 








Our Offerings for 1923 Consist of — 


2500 head of one-year-old pure-bred Rambouillet 
Range Rams. 


500 head of two-year-old pure-bred Rambouillet 
Range Rams. 


500 head of LincolsRambouliias Crossbred Rams 


--lambs and yearlings. 





UNBUULOLIVOUVANUUR NOLIN is 


An inspection of these Rams will convince you that they are of most exceptional merit and positively 


second to no range rams produced elsewhere. Strictly range bred and range raised and fully acclimated 
to range conditions. Priced in reason. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce that we have recently established an Idaho branch 
of the Cunningham Sheep Company at the Falconer-Byrkit Ranch, generally known 
as the “Wireless Ranch,” 13 miles from Boise, 7 miles from Nampa and three miles 
from Kuna. Address R. F. D. 3, Meridian, Idaho. Our manager will be pleased to 
show our 1923 offerings, consisting of one and two-year-old Rambouillet range rams 
and Cross-Bred ram lambs. 














Cunningham Sheep Company 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
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} QUEALY 
Rambouillet Rams 
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THE 
QUEALY 
TYPE 











We are offering for the 1922 trade, at closest prices— 


500 Yearling Rambouillet Rams, bred in our flock at 





Cokeville, Wyo. 
f 1100 Yearling Rambouillet Rams, from the Jackson 
i (Dayton, Wash.) flock. . 


160 Yearling Rambouillet Rams, selected from the old 
and famous Magallon flock (Walla Walla, Wash.) 


The quality and price of these Rams will make them a feature of the 1922 ram | 
business. 800 are already registered and the remainder are eligible. ' 





The Quealy Sheep and Live Stock Company 


KEMMERER, WYOMING 














